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RECENT SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


lucia’s Peter and Polly in 
_ Winter 
Second Year 35 cents 


Hete are the same two jolly, healthy children, who, as 
Peter and Polly in Summer, became so popular with other 
little boys and girls just beginning to read. The good times 
these youngsters had that winter in the country are related 
im a manner that is delightfully simple and realistic. The 
things they did are just the things all normal children do 
and are most interested in. And to read about the adven- 
tures that might have been their own, gives them a per- 
sonal satisfaction. The book is full of color pictures. 


Skinner and Lawrence’s Little 
Dramas for Primary Grades 


Second Year 35 cents 


The little plays in this book are derived largely from 
well-known prose and poetical selections of high literary 
quality. Among them are adaptations from Kate Greena- 
way, [homas Hood, Laura E. Richards, Lydia Maria Child 
and John Ruskin. The plays may either be acted by the 
Children, or be used simply as reading lessons to aid in 
Securing correct tones and natural expression. If memo- 
tized and presented as plays, the scenery may readily be 
improvised from objects always at hand in the schoolroom. 


Coe’s Makers of the Nation 
Fifth Year 56 cents 


© The stories in this book, of frontiersmen, statesmen, in- 
¥entors, business men and soldiers, cover the period from 
165 to 1865, and follow the program of the Committee of 
Eight of the American Historical Association for the 
Mith grade. The important events in American history are 
Presented in connection with the lives of great men. The 
Matrative is clear, vivid, dramatic, and easily read and 
Mnderstood by children. Care has been taken to show the 
Manners, customs and industries of the people, and to pro- 
Wide pictures true to the times. 


White’s Pantomime Primer 
First Year 24 cents 


This uniquely illustrated primer teaches children to tread 
by the dramatic method: The method of presentation is 
simple. First the children memorize a short nursery 
rhyme, learning the words by sight. Then they read 
aloud the simple directions for acting and take parts as 
directed. And finally they perform the actions of the 
rhyme without spéaking. Twenty-five rhymes tha ary 
child should know are memorized, and over 200 comiion 
words are made familiar to the pupils. The book is filled 
with striking silhouettes. 


Skinner’s Dramatic Stories for: 


Reading and Acting 


Third Year ; 35 cents 


In thts supplementary reader each of the stories has un- 
usual dramatic qualities, and may be turned into a little 
play for acting. They are uniformly short. Some of the 
stories are well-known school-book classics in new dress, 
but most of them are new. They include fairy tales, folk 
tales, stories of child life, nature stories, etc., in wide 
variety. Originally the work of many writers, they are as 
varied in style as in subject-matter, but they have here 


been happily harmonized and adapted to the requirements - 


and tastes of young pupils. 


Wilkins’s. The Weaver’s Chil- 
dren 
Fifth Year 36 cents 


This is the true story of-two girls whose father, 80 years 
ago, “moved” from place to place in New England and 
the Middle States to establish woolen mills. Its interest lies 
in the chronicling ‘of the numerous little adventures and 
experiences which the. weaver’s children had in their 
travels. In a quaint but simple style the young reader of 
to-day is here told of the way in which his great-grand- 
parents lived; of their methods of travel by wagon, by 
steamboat, by canal, and by the earliest form of railroad 
cars; of the schools they attended; and. incidentally some- 
thing vital about the great national issues of the times. 


Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of 274 volumes af Good Reading . 


is at your service. Have you a copy? 


_ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


IN THE NORTH SEA. 


Naval experts and others who 
have contended that the battles of 
the future would be _— largely 
b submarines and y aero 
will be confirmed in that 
judgment by the exploit of the Ger- 
man submarines in sinking three 
British cruisers,—the Aboukir, the 
Hogue and the Cressy—in the North 
Sea. The cruisers represented 
$17,000,000 of value, and were 
manned by 2,100 men, ar half of 
whom escaped alive. e  sub- 
marines represented only a trifling 
cost, and were manned by small 
créws. Their continued use in naval 
warfare means the minimum of risk, 
and the maximum’ of destructive 
power. The incident has deeply 


. Stirred British feeling; and may lead 


to a desperate and costly attempt to 
drive the German fleet, at any 
hazard, from under the shelter of the 
land defences at Wilhelmshaven and 
Heligoland, where it lies in wait for 
opportunities to strike other deadly 
blows. 


THE WIRELESS CENSORSHIP. 


Public sentiment will certainly sus- 
tain the administration in its  insis- 
tence upon its right to censor wire- 
less messages .or to close wireless 
stations whenever it may deem it 
necessary for the preservation of 
neutrality. The issue arose directly 


through the action of the operators . 


at the Siasconset station in receiving 
messages: from the British cruiser 
Suffolk, and transmitting méssages in 
reply. The Marconi Company as- 
sumed quite a lofty tone in its reply 
to Secretary Daniels, and seemed in- 
clined to contest the authority of the 
Government. Later, it began pre- 
parations for a suit in the Federal 
courts, and asked, the Government 
to delay action until the courts had 
reached a decision. But the case is 
of the sort that can wait. To allow 
the Marconi Company to’go on as it 
had begun would lead to grave com- 
plications by allowing hostile opera- 
tions to be conducted practically 
from our shores. The administra- 
tion is fully justified in taking 
prompt and decided action. 


THE PROPOSED WAR TAX. 


It is not surprising that the Re- 
publican Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress have determined 
to oppose the proposed war tax. 
There is something anomalous, to 
begin with, in the levying of a war 
tax upon a people who are at peace. 
But, beyond this consideration, there 
is force in the Republican argument 
that the first step taken should be 


‘the cutting down of expenditures. A 
‘Congress which is proposing to en- 
‘act a mew tax law so searching as to 


apply to telegrams and telephone 
messages, to checks and stock certi- 
ficates, to every gallon of gasoline 
and to every steamship ticket, and at 
the same time is pressing forward 
one of the biggest “pork barre!” ap- 


 propriation bills on record, and_ is 


making no effort for retrenchment 
anywhere cannot expect to escape 
criticism. 


A TRIUMPHANT FILIBUSTER. 


Senator Burton of Ohio led a sue- 
cessful filibuster against the gigantic 
iver and Harbor Appropriation 


‘Dill. Assisted by Senator Kenyon 
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of Iowa, he held the floor for three 
days, and kept the Senate in con- 
tinuous session for thirty hours. The 
result was that sixteen Democratic 
Senators broke loose from their 
party and joined the filibustering 
Republicans in supporting a. motion 
to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions to substitute a measure appro- 
priating a lump sum of $20,000,000 to 
be expended on existing water way 
projects at the discretion of the sec- 
retary of war and the board of army 
engineers. This sum could very 
well be cut still further, without any 
injury to public interests, but it is 
at least a good deal better than the 
eriginal bill, which apportioned no 
less than $53,000,000 among streams 
and creeks which it would be hard to 
find on any ordinary map. 


A WISE RETICENCE. 


President Wilson has acted wisely 
in refusing to receive officially any 
petitions or protests relating to the 
war, excepting those officially trans- 
mitted through diplomatic sources. 
There would be no end to this sort 
of thing if the President did not dis- 
courage it; and the net result of it 
would be to stir up race feeling and 
to make more difficult the observance 
of a real neutrality. The President 
has also acted wisely in stigmatising 
as not only impractical but silly all 
talk at this time of the calling of a 
World Congress to discuss disarm- 
ament. Nothing. would do more to 
diminish the effectiveness of. such 
efforts ‘peace as the . United 
States may be able to make, at a 
later stage, than to have our Govern- 
ment butt in prematurely with such 
suggestions. People who feel that 
they really must do something would 
better turn in and help the Red 
Cross work than to indulge them- 
selves with petitions and resolutions 
which would certainly be misunder- 
stood. 


ANOTHER ~REVOLUTION IN 
MEXICO. 


The long-expected break between 
Villa and Carranza has come at 
last. Only ten or twelve days ago, 
Villa had prefessed complete loyalty 
to Carranza, and the Constitutional- 
ist authorities indignantly denied all 
reports of disturbances in Mexico 
City or elsewhere. But Villa was 
merely biding his time. He now 
denounces Carranza as the cause of 
great injuries to Mexico, renounces 
him as commander-in-chief, and de- 
clares hostilities against him and 
an intention of fighting to the last. 
The states of Chihuahua, Sonora and 
Zacatecas have joined in the re- 
volt; and now, in place of the peace- 
ful convention, the selection of a 
provisional president, and later, a 
free election, we shall presently wit- 
ness fierce fighting between the Villa 
and Carranza factions. Villa is as un- 
scrupulous and bloodthirsty a 
leader as ever Mexico has produced, 
though Mr. Bryan has been curiously 
blind to his real character, and has 
shown him marked favors. It is 
fortunate that this outbreak came 
before the American troops had 
been withdrawn from .Vera. Cruz. 


NO ‘TRUCE IN COLORADO. 


The three-years truce in Colorado, 
which President Wilson proposed, 
was accepted by the representatives 
of the miners, but has been rejected 
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by the operators. One of the condj- 
tions which was especially objection—= 
able, from the operators’ point of 
view, was that which bound them te 
take back all the miners who had not 
been convicted of violence. This 
would mean practically the whole 
body of strikers, for there are few, 
if any, cases in which final action 
has been taken by the courts. Ip 
view of all that has happened, it ig 
not strange that the operators were 
reluctant to make this promise. It 
would have been wiser if representa- 
tives of both the contending interests. 
had had a share in framing the con- 
ditions of the proposed truce. It 
was too much to expect that outside 
parties, however well-intentioned, 
could grasp all the conditions in a 
situation so complicated. 


RAILWAY RATES AGAIN. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has very properly complied 
with the urgent appeal of the Easterm 
railways for a reopening of the ques- 
tion of increased freight rates, and 
a modification of the order which 
the commission issued last July. The 
19th of October is the date set for the 
first hearing. The railways base 
their appeal on the ground that, 
since the July order, facts and cir- 
cumstances have arisen which justify 
some measure of relief. The un- 
paralleled destruction of wealth and 
the dislocation of capital incident to 
the world-wide war have so far 


changed the conditions which pre-— 


vailed when the Commission issued- 
its order in July as to create an en- 
tirely new _ situation. The Com- 
mission ‘in July gave no relief to the 
railways east of Buffalo, and allowed 
advances ranging only from 1 1-2 te 
5 per cent. on other lines. The new 
conditions call for a more equitable 
treatment. 


+ 
MAGAZINES 


Major John Bigelow contributes to 
the October Century a clear and 
timely analysis of “The Call to 
Arms Europe”; and Olive 
Schreiner furnishes several pages om 
“War.”. Miss Madeleine Z. Doty 
who spent a week last November im 
the State Prison for Women in Al- 
bany gives a valuable account of her 


experiment and what it brought to 


light. Other articles include an in- 
timate and delightful one by John D. 
Williams on that elusive quality of 
charm that makes the character of 
the great novelist and playwright, 
James Matthew Barrie; the second 
of Hilaire Belloc’s illuminating. 
studies of the French Revolution, 
“The Flight to Varennes”; Arnold 
Bennett’s continued “From the Lo 

of the Velsa,” now speaking o 

French and Flemish waters, and the 
end of Professor E. A. Ross’s Immi- 
gration Series with a discussion of 
the lesser immigration groups of 
América. Shost stories are contri- 
buted by Mary Heaton Vorse, Law- 
rence Perry, George Bronson-How- 
ard, L. Frank Tooker, William Hollo- 
way and Dana Gatlin. Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson, the famous essayist, 
furnishes an essay on “Charm.” and 


-Arthur Rackham has painted the 


beautiful frontispiece. There is some 
notable poetry as. well as an “Im 
Lighter Vein” department of humor- 
ous text and excellent draughtsman— 
ship. 
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A CONNECTING» LINK 


between the teacher wanting 
a position and a position need- 
ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Red—Yellow—Blue | 4 | 
are notthe- | 4 
Primary Colors 


But we have always been taught 
to believe this. Strong red, yellow 
and blue pigments are beyond a { 
child’s control: These violent 
Patents—Copyrights colors set up at the outset a false 
notion of color relation, Since the introduction of the ; 


Munsell Color System | q 


the teaching of color in the leading universities, col- 
leges and public schools has been revolutionized. 
The basis of this unique system of color estimate and an 
naming is the use of the middle colors, with 
black an@ the maxima ofred, yellowand blue. These 

colors should be used im the form of crayons, water 
colors, atlas of charts, sphere, etc.—the only method 


, of teaching color scientifically. Send for explanatory { 
We place hundreds of teachers circular $ and prices. 4 
every year. 
Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSION 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 Send 10c in your letter for No, 2 Box of Crayons, perine paid 


Send today for explanatery circular “‘S” and price 
WADWORTH, HOWLAND 4&CO., INC. 


Sete Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Boston Mass. 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY _— 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” | 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His ae 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family upto 1878 made by R»L ma 


Paper, 25 cents 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 7 


Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of j “ 
Cloth, 50 cents 


IT’S A GREAT THING TO START RIGHT 


Work in the school room will be much easier if you are provided with the right 


pencils for the different kinds of work. Let us suggest that you mention the 
Journal and send 


10 Cents for Samples of the 
TH RE 


FINEST EVER FOA THE WORK INTENDED 
“MADE IN AMERICA” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS es 

Literature of Childhood Presented in the guage 
of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 

By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary tent, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as, Basal or Su ple- 
mestary. The Teacher’s Mantial provides daily lessons, out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


. Third Reader. 48c¢ 
hought Render . 
Second Reader . 42c. anual &0c 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


d valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


GOODWIN'S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly ied course, completely illustrated, for 
seahorse’ and pupils’ ao sue paper patterns accompany Books 


Il and III, free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Pro f Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
loge, Columbia University 


i re. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
the pupils a both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Paupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


TWENTIETH GENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
the instruction to his méasured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready | 


PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of one lesson, One each of the 48 pads 
constitute aset. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
| YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


FLANAGAN CO. 
1881 —PUBLISHERS—| 914 


For over a quarter of a century we have sup- 
plied Kindergartens, Schools, Academies, Col- 
leges and etc., as publishers of school books, 
distributors of school supplies, and in fact— 


we carry everything that can be conveniently 
subordinated with a school, its classrooms 


and its teaching force. 


Our 1914 Catalogue Mailed Free 


ADDRESS) 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


§21 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your r indi- 
Cates the your subscription expires. 


D ces.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip. 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other. 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the publ rs. 


Receipts.—Kemittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JourNaL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
manications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
Zditor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agewent of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


October 1914 


— 
THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
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OCTOBER 1, 1914 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


APPRECIATION OF MR. GREENWOOD 


As we have already said editorially it is a 
great comfort to know that Superintendent 
James M. Greenwood of Kansas City, died at 
his post without a moment's suffering. 

It is a matter of sincere satisfaction that in the 
Journal of Education, June 26, 1913, were pub- 
lished many appreciative tributes 
to the memorable work of this 
noble educational leader and no 
one has been more expressive in 
appreciation of any editorial ser- 
vice of ours than was Mr. Green- 
wood of these tributes by Henry 
Sabin, Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Homer H. Seerley Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick, W. J. Hawkins, William 
M. Davidson, Irwin Shepard, 
William P. Evans, J. H. Phillips, 
E. T. Fairchild, John W. Cook 
and P. P. Claxton. 

These tributes were a notable 
group of appreciative sentiments 
and their chief attraction is in the 
fact that Mr. Greenwood could 
read them. Nevertheless, it is a 
satisfaction to present at this 
time. appreciative sentiments from a wider range 
of educational leaders. 

Ben Blewett, Superintendent, St. Louis: Few 
communities have been as fortunate as Kansas 
City in the administration of its public schools. 
Its Board of Education has been for many years 
conspicuous for the integrity and intelligence of 
its membership, and I have always believed that 
the superior and very human leadership of the 
great superintendent has been most influential 
in making the work attractive to such men and 
in giving them insight into the problems of pub- 
lic education and earnestness in their solution, 
This influence is not dead although his body lies 
lifeless. It is one of the precious heritages of 
his city and of his profession. 

Irwin Shepard, Secretary International Con- 
gresses, San Francisco: Mr. Greenwood’s aim in 
a long and useful life was unselfish service of 
every worthy cause and friend. We shall re- 
member him with gratitude and inspiration to 
Serve as he did. 

J. Stanley Brown, Joilet, Illinois: Dr. Green- 
wood has made a contribution such as few men 
have had the power to make. For his sanity, his 
vision, his clearness of conception, I owe to him 
a personal debt. 

Charles E. Merrill, Publisher, New York City: 
It was a great privilege to know Dr. Greenwood 
and to love him, as I have for so many years. 

J. H. Phillips, Superintendent, Birmingham, 

abama: For more than thirty years this great 
American educator's work and personality have 


JAMES M. GREENWOOD 


exerted the most far-reaching and effective in- 
fluence for the promotion of true educational 
ideals. Thousands of teachers throughout this 
great Southland bow their heads in sorrow to- 
day. 

I. C. McNeill, Ex-President State Normal 
School, Superior, Wisconsin: His 
good sense, keen insight, and un- 
tiring energy made him great 
and powerful. His life has in- 
fluenced people in every section 
of the country. Thousands mourn 
his earthly departure. 

O. T. Corson, Ohio Educational 
Monthly: For more than .a 
quarter of a century, I was blessed 
with the close friendship of Dr. 
Greenwood,—but he is still here 
in thousands of kindly words and 
generous deeds. 

Robert J. Aley, President Na- 
tional Council of Education, and 
of University of Maine: I think 
no man in educational work was 
so generally loved by his associ- 
ates as was Mr. Greenwood. To 
hundreds of us the National Education Associa- 
tion meetings will not be the same without him. 
His influence will remain with us to bless. 

Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania: He was one of the men whom I 
esteemed and loved. His departure is a great 
loss to American schools. 

W. J. Kerr, President Agricultural College of 
Oregon: I know of no man who has wielded 
greater influence in shaping the policy of the 
public schools of this country along rational, con- 
servative, but progressive lires. 

John W. Withers, Teachers College, St. Louis: 
Among the great educators of the country he was 
one of the very best friends I have had, and I 
love him for his fine spirit, his ability as a scholar, 
his splendid service to education, not merely in 
Kansas City, but to the whole nation, and for his 
great personal worth. 

John D. Shoop, Department of Education, Chi- 
cago: Please hold in memory that thousands of 
iriends were loyal to Mr. Greenwood both in- 
side and outside the profession. 

P. W. Horn, Superintendent, Houston, ‘Texas: 
I made the statement to my class in school su- 
pervision in Peabody College at Nashville, 
Tennessee, that of all the men I knew, Mr. Green- 
wood came nearest to being an ideal superin- 
tendent of city schools. 

Superintendent E. E. Bass, Greenville, Missis- 
sippi: To me during all mv teaching years (thirty- 
one) Mr. Greenwood has been the guide and ad- 
visor that I most irusted and depended upon. 
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When I was in déult about new things in edu- 
cation I always said “I shall wait until 1 hear what 
Dr. Greenwood has to say about it” and when he 
had spoken it was as a shaft of white light on the 
subject. 

Superintendent D. H. Christiansen, Salt Lake 
City: In my opinion Mr. James Greenwood was 
America’s foremost teacher. One of my 
proudest thoughts is the honor I had of his per- 
sonal acquaintance. I bow with sorrow at his 
bier and with deepest reverence for the precious 
memories he has bequeathed to us. 

Ex-Superintendent L. E. Wolfe, Memphis: I 
can truthfully say what probably a thousand other 
teachers can say that I owe more to him pro- 
fessionally than to any other man. 

D. W. Springer, Secretary National Educational 
Association: Mr. Greenwood was the best loved 
public school man in the country and was looked 
up to by teachers as a_ remarkable _ illustra- 
tion of ability to keep abreast of the times with- 
out relinquishing basic educational principles. 

Earl Barnes, Philadelphia: Mr. Greenwood 
was one of the great school men of America and 
in the midst of all his activities he found time to 
encourage and help a multitude of his fellow- 
workers. 

State Superintendent F. G. Blair, Illinois: How 
we shall miss his great heart and his great mind, 
his noble character and charming companion- 
ship. 

Superintendent John W. Carr, Bayonne, New 
Jersey: Thousands of school people throughout 
the country who knew and loved Superintendent 
Greenwood, mourn his death. 

Grace C. Strachan, District Superintendent, 
New York City: I have long known Dr. Green- 
wood as a national figure in the field of education. 
I feel a personal loss in the passing of such a 
gentle, strong soul. 

W. S. Sutton, University of Texas: Thousands 
of friends of James M. Greenwood are grieving 
at his loss, but rejoicing in his splendid profes- 
sional life. 

Jesse F. Millspaugh, State Normal School, Los 
Angeles: For many years I have considered Mr. 
Greenwood a wise counsellor and helper in all edu- 
cational matters; a man of great nobility of spirit, 
charm of life, and greatness of public service. 

Carroll G. Pearse, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee: Many a young man is greatly under ob- 
ligations to Mr. Greenwood for a conipanionable 
hand clasp, a word of greeting, a bit of counsel, 
an inquiry as to the young man’s affairs. The 
educational men of the nation will greatly miss 
him. 

Homer H. Seerley, State Teachers College, 
Iowa: As a long time friend of Mr. Greenwood’s I 
have always esteemed his character and his ser- 
vice. 

Grace M. Shepherd, Treasurer National Edu- 
cational Association, Boise: Dr. Greenwood’s full 
life meant much to all. It is a blessing to have 
known him and his work. 

Edwin G. Cooley, Ex-Superintendent, Chicago: 
Doctor Greenwood has been a mainstay and sup- 
port for the National Educational Association 
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for a generation, and “the school men.of the 
country will miss hinr greatly. 

J. W. Olsen, Minneapolis: Dr. Greenwood was 
one of the finest men that it has ever been my 
fortune to know. He discriminated very keenly 
between the transient and the permanent in edu- 
cation. I never came into contact with him even 
for a few moments without being intellectually 
and morally quickened thereby. 

William H. Bartholomew, Louisville: Dr, 
Greenwood’s training of mind and heart was re- 
markably convincing. I count myself fortunate 
that I enjoyed his companionship and confidence 
for many years. 

Superintendent T. A. Mott, Seymour, Indianna: 
I consider Mr. Greenwood the greatest leader the 
public school forces have had since the death of 
Dr. Harris. No man has done more for the 
American schools. 

E. B. Craighead, University of Montana: I 
sincerely mourn the loss of James M. Greenwood, 
who was my friend. 

James L. Hughes, Chief Inspector of Schools, 
Toronto: Mr. Greenwood and I were appointed 
superintendent in the same year. He was a 
scholar, but far more he was a balanced man. He 
made an impression on American education that 
will be uplifting for all time. 

State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, 
North Carolina: Dr. Greenwood’s death is a loss 
to the cause of education in the nation in the re- 
moval of one of the few remaining real educa- 
tional philosophers of the school and type of Wil- 
liam T. Harris, his friend and co-worker. The 
memory and the inspiration of his companion- 
ship and friendship I shall treasure through ail 
the years to come. 

J. F. McCullough, Madison, Wisconsin: One 
stood in awe as he caught glimpses of Mr. Green- 
wood’s wonderful store of classfiied, available 
knowledge of the world, its peoples, their 
thoughts and motives. 

G. W. A. Luckey, Dean Graduate School of 
Education, University of Nebraska: For twenty 
five years Mr. Greenwood’s life and worth have 
been an inspiration to me. 

President H. B. Brown, Valpariso University, 
Indiana: Mr. Greenwood was a wonderful friend. 
We have a beautiful memory of a blessed, grand, 
good ‘man. 

President John W. Cook, State Normal School, 
DeKalb, Illinois: How can I recite the story of 
our long and affectionate friendship of more than 
a third of a century? He has been a unique fig- 
ure in American education. He is one of the 
immortals, crowned with the matchless dignity of 
an angel’s touch. 

Frank Fitzpatrick, American Book Company, 
Boston: Mr. Greenwood was a marvellous man,— 
firm in his friendship, charitable to those he did 
not like, and ever youthful in his outlook toward 
the world. He hitched his wagon to a star in 
both a literal and a spiritual sense. His great 
heart had depths that I never could sound. His 
clear vision always separated the dross in a 
question from the truth. How he loved to be 
with the children in the schools! I never knew 
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his equal as a teacher. His services to ‘Kansas 
City have been too great to’ chronicle. The in- 
fluence that he exerted on the teachers was won- 
derful,—the hearts whose aching he healed,—the 
weary ones to whom he brought hope and life,— 
the weaker ones to whom he gave strength,—the 
stronger to whom he gave added courage and 
further insight into the ways that lead to the 
spiritual heights! We joy in the estimation of the 
world of the value of his life to mankind. 

W. E. Pulsifer, D. C. Heath & Co., New York 
City: I have been impressed with those rare 
qualities of mind, the bigness of soul, and the 
purity of heart which were evident to any man 
who had the pleasure of Dr. Greenwood’s confi- 
dence and friendship. His name and fame are 
better than any great wealth, for wealth may soon 
pass, but these never. 

Gardiner Lathrop, Ex-President Kansas City 
Board of Education, Chicago: No man who ever 
lived in Kansas City left a greater impress for 
good upon the community, during his forty years 
of residence than Professor Greenwood. From 
long and intimate official association I came to 
love him as a man and as a friend. May he rest 
in peace and light perpetual shine upon him. 

P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education: For twenty-five years I have re- 
garded Dr. Greenwood as one of the sanest and 
safest educators in the country. I regard him as 
the very best type of conservative progressionists. 
He has done noble work, not only for Kansas City, 
‘but for the whole country. 

John R. Kirk, President Kirksville Normal 
School Missouri: What a mighty change was 
wrought in the institutions of our state during 
the professional life of James M. Greenwood. He 
was not alone, but he was one of the small 
group of Missourians who with incisive intelli- 
gence initiated mighty movements. William T. 
Harris of St. Louis; Joseph Baldwin of Kirks- 
ville; E. B. Neely of St. Joseph; George L. Os- 
borne of Louisiana and of Warrensburg; F. Louis 
Soldan of St. Louis and James M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City—these were 
the idealists, the educational pioneers 
heroic agitators, propagandists. They were first 
among Missourians to plead for an organized 
school system from kindergarten io graduate 
course of university, including the organized 
public high school as part of the system when the 
tank and file of college and university men op- 
posed the high schooi and sought to have its work 
‘done by the academy of the college and univer- 
sity. These men, Harris, Baldwin, Neely, Os- 
borne, Soldan, Greenwood blazed out the edu- 
cational pathway. And in plasticity and fresh- 
ness of mind, in ready adjustment to new essen- 
tials, in visions of the future, in quick detection 
‘of the quackery and the frills and froth of super- 
ficial minds, and in endurance and spontaneous 
virility down almost to the last moment of his con- 
‘scious existence Mr. Greenwood surpassed all the 
others. 

Joseph Swain, President National Educational 
Association, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 1914: 
For many, many years I have looked up to Dr. 
“Greenwood as one of our safe and sane leaders 
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in education and I have counted it a great privi- 
lege to have in him a warm friend. The educa- 
tional leaders all over the United States will 
mourn his loss. 

Ex-President James H. Baker, State Univer- 
sity of Colorado: Superintendent Greenwood was 
one of the veterans whom I knew and loved and 
admired. 

Reed B. Teitrick, State Department Public In- 
struction, Pennsylvania: Dr. Greenwood was a 
national figure in education. The world is poorer 
when such a man leaves it. 

J. M. Green, President State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey: I have been associated 
with James M. Greenwood in the National Edu- 
cational Association since 1884 and have served 
with him on many committees in the general 
meeting and in the council. I learned to look 
upon him as one of the soundest and best educa- 
tors of our country, The whole country will 
miss him. 

R. M. Hitch, District Superintendent Public 
Schools, Chicago: I have known Mr. Greenwood 
many years. Ever kindly, ever wise in counsel, 
how I shall miss him. 

A. L. Clark, Des Moines, Iowa: Kansas City 
and the educational world will never forget Mr. 
Greenwood. 

A. H. Chamberlain, Sierra Educational News, 
San Francisco: Mr. Greenwood was a man to 
whom I could always go with perfect confidence 
that he would advice me sanely and absolutely as 
a friend. 

L. D. Harvey, President Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin: The world has been 
made bettter and many a one _ has been made 
happier because Mr. Greenwood has lived. I 
have had a high regard for his judgment as an edu- 
cator and his qualities as a man, 

J. M. H. Frederick, Superintendent Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio: In Dr. Greenwood’s death the 
country has lost an able and sane educator. To 
know him was to love him. 

H. B. Wilson, Superintendent Schools, Topeka, 
swansas: Mr. Greenwood rendered a wonderful 
service and will be keenly missed in the higher 
councils of our profession. 

Kate Devereaux Blake, New York City: Dr. 
Greenwood was as fine and true as the message 
that he gave to others. I have high admiration 
for his life and work. 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor, New York 
University: It was a very important service that 
James M. Greenwood rendered to American edu- 
cation, in his long and distinguished career as su- 
perintendent of the schools of Kansas City. He 
was an eminently sane and influential member of 
the National Educational Association and also of 
the National Council of Education. In my term 
of service in the Federal Bureau of Education [ 
found him a wise counselor and supporter. In 
common _ with many others I shall 
miss him as an intensely human and loveable 
friend. 
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THE WAR 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 
New York City 
[Address to the Principals.] 


We have assembled at a season wnen Austria, 
Belgium, England, France, Germany, Russia and 
Servia are plunged into the desolation of war. 
Whether from the point of view of the enormous 
armies engaged, the populations that must suffer, 
no matter what the event, the wealth and strength 
of the nations involved, the issues for and against 
progress that will result, this European war, fought 
in our day, must be regarded as the most dread- 
ful war in history. To the lookers on, as we are, 
its aspects have by no one been more weightily 
expresed than by the late Pontiff, Pius X., in the 
message he addressed to the world with his dying 
breath 

“At this moment, when nearly all the whole of 
Europe is being dragged into the vortex of a most 
terrible war, with its present dangers and miseries 
and the consequences to follow, the very thought 
of which must strike every one with grief and hor- 
ror, we, whose care is the life and welfare of so 
many citizens and people, cannot but be deeply 
moved and our hearts wrung with the bitterest 
sorrow.” 

What should be the attitude of teachers in the 
classroom toward this tremendous calamity that 
has befallen the human race? 

In at least one of our sister cities, if we are to 
believe the newspapers, all mention oi the war 1s 
forbidden in the classroom. Even the teaching oi 
the geography of Europe is forbidden while the 
war lasts. I have no sympathy with a position of 
this kind. Children who have reached the age at 
which they can read the newspapers are neither 
made nor kept virtuous by preserving silence in 
the classroom regarding what they and all the 
rest of the world know, at least vaguely, and be- 
yond a doubt ignorantly. 

What, then, is the duty of the teacher in the 
treatment of this war? This question must have 
an answer first on the negative side and then on 
the affirmative side. 

On the negative side we should say to our 
teachers: ‘““You must not express any opinion re- 
garding the causes or the issues of the war that 
will give offence to any children in the _ public 
schools. The reason is obvious. Our _ public 
schools are, as they have well been called, the 
melting pot into which the children of all nations 
are cast, in order that they may emerge self-re- 
specting self-reliant American citizens, tolerant of 
the opinions and respecting the rights of others, 
even as they expect their opinions and their rights 
to be tolerated and respected. To bring about 
this end in our public school work is paramount to 
every other consideration. Our constant aim 
should be to clear the minds and hearts of our chil- 
dren of old-world hatreds and prejudices, whether 


‘these hatreds and prejudices are racial, social, or 


religious. In Europe, the nations were developed, 
since the break up of the Empire of Charlemagne, 
partly on geographical, partly on linguistic lines, 
but more and more as_ century 
swept along, on racial lines. For 
this did each of them become an armed 
camp, each ready to fly at the throat of the others. 


In America the aim is far different. Our aim js 
to have Teuton and Slav, Saxon and Celt, Greek 
and Italian, live together as neighbors, in peace 
and in quiet, with mutual respect, with mutual for. 
bearance, and with mutual helpfulness. Sublime 
is the undertaking to strip millions of children jn. 
whom the lust to strike the racial enemy is innate, 
of their inborn propensities to strife. Therefore 
a teacher who, before her pupils, assails the Anes 
rians or the Belgians, the English or the French 
or the Germans, or the Russians, or the Servians, 
is guilty of two heinous offences. The first is an of- 
fence against a child. He may wound the sensi- 
bilities of a deeply sensitive boy or girl, and this, 
as I have often told you, is the teacher's cardinal 
sin. He offends against our nationai patriotism, 
which was and is, to make one, on American soil, 
the children of all the earth’s nations,—to wipe out 
and not to perpetuate racial prejudices. Therefore, 
the order should be issued, clear and positive: No 
assault on the motives or conduct of any nation en- 
gaged in this war. 

The time to pass deliberate judgment on this 
dreadful calamity, its causes and_its consequences, 
will not arrive until long after its hideous mem- 
ories will have been absorbed in “the infinite 
azure of the past.” 

In the meantime, how may these momentous 
events be treated in the classroom, not only with- 
out injury, but with benefit to our children? 

1. The facts should be treated simply as facts. 
European civilization is passing through an earth- 
quake, a volcanic eruption from which, we pray, 
it will emerge purified as by fire. Our children 
should not be allowed to form imperfect or pre- 
judiced ideas of great events that will influence 
the development of civilization until the last mo- 
ment of recorded time. In teaching the geog- 
raphy of Europe, and in the hours devoted to 
current events, the large military movements 
should be carefully and accurately followed with 
the aid of maps. Every teacher should prepare 
herself to teach this subject accurately. Abun- 
dant material will be found in the “Worid’s Work,” 
for September. The chief reliance should be placed 
however, on encouraging children to gather facts 
accurately for themselves and to record them, un- 
der careful criticism, on maps of their own making. 

2. No occasion should be neglected to impress 
upon our children the horrors of war—not merely 
the immediate horrors of the battlefield but the col- 
lateral horrors that follow in the wake of war—the 
orphaning of tender children,. the widowhood of 
loving wives, old age deprived of its natural sup- 
port, the flower of a country cut off im its youth, 
the poverty, the disease, the unspeakable anguish 
of mind and body. And all this to the end that 
our children, to whom, in years to come, may be 
committed the issues of peace or war tor our be- 
loved country, may learn that war is so dreadful 
a thing that it should never be entered upon lightly, 
but only as a last resort in defence against nationab 
peril or in support of some fundamental principle 
of transcendent value to humanity, as, lor instance, 
abolition of slavery with its horrors worse than war. 
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REFORM LEADER REQUIRES A DISTINCT PER- 


SONALITY 


ALBEKT E, WINSHIP 
(In Toledo Blade) 

All reforms and charities are liable to become 
so systematized and crystalized that they are ad- 
ministered so prefunctorily that jealousy of pres- 
tige becomes a prevailing sin. 

Whoever does anything anywhere that trenches 
upon the prerogative of any existent organization 
is liable to be regarded as an enemy to humanity, 
and the more good they do the more curses they 
receive for doing it. As recently as 1849 
Semmelweiss was driven from Vienna by the 
orthodox physicians and surgeons, because he re- 
duced deaths from childbirth in hospitals from 10 
to 3 in 100, and thus impeached the practice of 
those who had the high death rate. Pasteur’s 
germ theory and Lister’s antiseptic boon to hu- 


manity were denied recognition for near a quarter, . 


of a century because of the jealousies of the most 
eminent scientists in the world. Even such glor- 
ious men in science as Helmholtz and Leibig pre- 
vented the acceptance of the germ theory for 


’ twenty years because it placed biological science 


above the chemical. 

No profession or charity organization, even for 
the good of humanity, will peacefully allow its 
good intentions to be demonstrated as pernicious. 
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They will never ‘quietly submit to have the world 
show that their good will is more notable than 
their good sense. 

Whoever studies organized efforts adminis- 
tered by good intentions without common sense, 
realizes how easy it is for great reforms to be 
hampered and encumbered by a vast accumulation 
of disordered stuff of commonplace quality and 
of fictitious value. If it is gracefully administered 
no one seems to care for its inefficiency. 

An organization may be sacred simply by be- 
ing petrified, ossified, clacified, stupefied. 

Nothing really triumphs in reform that has not 
as a leader a distinct personality, a genius who 
must inevitably become impatient of the well- 
meaning but ill-directed efforts of perfunctory 
persons. 

No reform triumphs that has not as a leader a 
‘genius who can rescue petty mortals from the 
labarynth . of confusion in which they involve 
themselves in attempting to find a “safe” path 
through the mysteries and difficulties of their 
problems. 

Nobody has ever led any one anywhere by a 
new way who has not been a good deal of a dare- 
devil. A genius in reform must guide followers 
through the treacherous paths of other ill-in- 
structed reformers. 

Direct contact with the actual problem furnishes 
the only possibility of orginality. 


a a 


THE QUESTION OF GOOD MUSIC 


A FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT IN EDUCATION 


ROBERT 


The sources of good music are inexhaustible, 
as inexhaustible as the air or sunshine. Music is 
not an incidental creation; it is itself a cause, not 
merely an effect. 

Its foundations are as durable—its influences are 
as dependable as the material things in the wo1ld 
of nature. 

A truly good song is the result of neither chance 
nor accident any more than a ray of light, sifting 
through a partly opened window, or a drop of 
moisture on the grass that fell through an opening 
in the leaves of the trees above, are accidents. 

Nature knows. no chance—it knows only law 
and order and principle. 

Music can result only from the fundamental 
causes necessary to its existence. 

So long as humanity is what it is, while people 
continue to feel deeply, and while the desire to ex- 
press the feelings endures, we shall have songs 
that are good and beautiful and enduring. 

The songs of a nation are merely what the peo- 
ple of that nation feel and believe. There is al- 
Ways an opportunity for expression—some open 
window through which the light may shine—the 
swaying of the branch of opportunity fo: nature’s 
natural development. 

The art of music here in America has only just 
begun. This is easily self-evident. The world 
forces that have produced music of the centuries 
are all here and they are here in new and wonder- 


ful proportions, each vitalizing and reenforcing the 
other. 


FORESMAN 


There is power and cqherence in national char- 
acteristics. This power and coherence shows it- 
self most of all inthe art of the people and es- 
pecially in their musical art. 

One can easily distinguish the French from the 
German music, or the German from the English. 

But here in America we are to have a new musi- 
cal standard—a new musical race, so to speak. A 
universal standard growing out of the effort, the 
natural, laudable effort of each nationality to per- 
petuate itself through its musical art. The public 
schools of our great republic is the crucible where 
this new standard must be worked out. 

The children of the schools must sing the great 
songs of all the nations of the world. This is the 
crucial test of the truly good songs—that other 
nationalities with different tastes and with their 
own traditions and peculiar interests will be willing 
to sing the songs of other times and places, telling 
an unfamiliar story. Only a-truly great song can 
satisfy the demands of the different nationalities. 

This simply means that a song must possess 
more than a mere local interest, or mere national 
significance. Its foundations must lie deep in the 
eternal causes which have produced it—causes of 
which all humanity is a part. Is it not evident, 
even to the casual thinker, that it is through the 
combination of songs of world-wide interest, many 
of which retain their national character, that this 
universal attitude toward music is to be reached? 

If we are to utilize the feeling and sympathy of 
the nations of the world to re-enforce our own de- 
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velopment, we must use them at the point of their 


highest impulse. The nations of the world can be 


blended only through their feelings—through 
their impulses ; they can never become united peo- 
ple through their reason—through their self in- 


terest, or through their ambitions. 


The power of music in. the public schools of 
America has never been realized fully; we are 
just beginning, and the reason is that we have had 
too much of individual method and not enough of 
broad, musical culture. In too many instances the 
first appeal has been made to the intellect, and 
not to the feelings of the children. 

To put music upon a sound and fruitful basis in 
the schools is to use the best songs, songs that 
will produce the deepest and widest influence 
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consistent with their own inherent qualities, 

The sources of good music are inexhaustible, 
and the purpose'to which good music can be put 
are as limitless as the sources from which it 
comes. 

Its teaching in the schools is simply a matter of 
adapting good songs to the needs of the children— 
developing. musical feeling as a foundation, and 
providing suitable material for intellectual mastery 
as the power to reason and analyze matures. 

Music teaching in the schools isa question of 
quality of songs and of insight into the correct 
methods of using such songs. All successful 
music teaching begins with the cultural phases of 
music, developing individual power out of this 
foundation, 


a. 


BY THE WAYSIDE— (XIV) 


BY EMIL STANTON 


Nan’s mother had been dead three years and 
Nan had kept house for her father and the three 
younger children with apparently no misgiving as 
to her future career. She had known no 
other home than the mountain home- 
stead. She had known no society save the few 
gatherings of the mountain clans. Now, at seven- 
teen, she was really going out into the world -to 
“come back a lady.” Incidentally she was.to take 
care of the other children while they went to school 
in town, too. 

On a clear autumn day the whole family drove 
over to Woodport with a meager housekeeping 
outfit stowed in the big wagon and when the sun 
hid his face behind Chintimini mountain in the 
evening, the homesteader drove home alone. He 
had done his duty as he saw it. He had taken his 
children to town to be educated. He had promised 
his dying wife that Nan should have a chance to 
make a lady of herself and he had fulfilled that 
promise. The winter in the mountains would be 
long and lonely but when school closed he would 
drive into town again, and bring back both his 
children and his household goods. Life would 
again flow on in an unruffled way. 

Nan cheerfully took up her new work as a 
homekeeper in Woodport. She showed a lively 
interest in the school work of the younger chil- 
dren and helped them over the rough places they 
had never found in the little one-room mountain 
school. She washed, ironed, mended and cooked 
and tried to study a little for herself. Before she 
half realized it spring had come and the schooi 
term was drawing to a close. 

Other girls in the sixth grade were worrying 
over the “Finals.” “Do you think you'll pass?” 
became the common greeting when they met on 
the grounds in the morning. “What are you go- 
ing to study tonight?” took the place of their usual 
“Good night, sleep tight,” as they gathered up 
their belongings in the cloak room when the day’s 
grind was over. Not so with Nan. She was tak- 
ing the “Finals” too, but having never experienced 
the ordeal before she knew nothing of the tremen- 
dous importance attached thereunto, hence it was 
with a light heart that she placed her manuscript 


in arithmetic on the teacher’s desk and tripped 
down the long stairway thinking. “Only three 
days more and Dad will come for us. I can hardly 
wait.” She stopped in to chat a few minutes with 
her friend, the primary teacher, before she left the 
building, but was struck with an atmosphere of 
intense gloom as she gently pushed the door open. 


-“Well, of all things. Whatever is the matter?” 


she exclaimed rushing up to the long table where 
sat the woman who feigned supreme in primary 
affairs inthe Woodport School and was also the 
principal’s wife. 

“Oh, Nan, I’m at my wit’s end. I almost wish I 
were in Greenland!” Nan: was speechless for a 
few moments. She was too much amazed for 
words. This woman usually so cheery and _ re- 
sourceful at her wit’s end? “Little Brother’s” be- 
loved teacher who had wrought such miracles in 
imparting knowledge to the baby class all winter; 
this woman who had been “chummy” with Nan 
from the first and helped her to forget the strange- 
ness of her surroundings; this cherished friend 
wishing herself in Greenland?: Nan could not un- 
derstand it. She drew another chair to the long 
table and sat down beside the despondent one and 
with a wistful sigh said, “I don’t suppose you could 
tell me, could you? Of course, I couldn't do any- 
thing to help maybe, but I don’t like to see you 
feeling this way, especially when I’m going home 
in just three days and am as happy as a clam at 
high tide.” 

“It’s the reception on Friday night, Nan. Every 
year the graduating class expects something dit- 
ferent from that of the year before. There isn't 
anything nicer than being a primary teacher, Nan, 
but if there is anything worse than being a school 
principal it’s being a school principal’s wife and 
having all these social functions to arrange. I 
thought I had it all planned, but like Job of old, 
my calamities came all at once. The confectioner 
told me this morning that he couldn’t furnish the 
ice cream I had ordered as there was a large order 
ahead of mine that he had forgotten when he 
promised to supply us. The proprietor of the only 
bakery in town has a little girl down with scarlet 
fever and the health officer has the place in quaran- 
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tine, and just when I was ¢otinting on getting’ all’ port ‘card. ‘Ean sdaetiod des that 


the cakes there, too. As a climax, a few minutes 
ago the man who has the rental of the town hall 
sent a messenger to say that the graduating exer- 
cises would have to close by ten o’clock Friday 
night as there was to be a dancing party there later 
in the evening. Sothere I am, stranded ona 
desert island, and don’t know which way to turn.” 

“It sounds like a bad mixup sure enough, but 
don’t worry, Mrs. Gaylord, I'll help you if you'll 
let me. It will be such fun” said Nan. 

“You, Nan? What can you do?” 

“Tf you'd only turn the whole thing over to me, 
Mrs. Gaylord, I’d delight in doing it.” 

“Oh, if you only could! I’m tired, dead tired 
of it all, but it has to be done.” 

“Can’t you forget it for just one night? Please 
try and tomorrow morning if I don’t have a plan 
to get out of this muddle, you can take it up again. 
Will you let me try?” 

“You can’t do it, Nan. Tomorrow’s Thursday 
and there’s no time to order things from the city.” 

“Order nothing. Leave it to me,” and. Nan 
hurried out and was off for home, every click of 
her heels on the walk telling of a determination 
to accomplish what she was undertaking, 

Meanwhile in the principal’s office another 
scene was being enacted. Nan’s teacher had ap- 
pealed to her superior officer with Nan’s arith- 
metic manuscript in her hand as evidence. 

“She can’t do anything, Professor. She worked 
two hours on this paper and has tried only three 
of the ten problems I gave the class. Even these 
she has not solved correctly. I can’t give her a 
single credit for such work.” 

The principal stroked his bald head thoughtfully 
and then said, “It’s too bad, but don’t you think 
we could give her a few points for the effort she 
made to do the work?” 

“No, I don’t. If she had any mind at all she 
could estimate the number of bricks required for 
that cellar wall, when all dimensions are given so 
plainly. I was afraid I had made it too easy, and 
here she hasn’t written a thing worth grading,” 
and the sixth grade teacher cast the manuscript 
aside in disgust. 

“Nan is such a good girl, Miss Black. I feel 
that she is entitled to some credit for her hard 
work. You know she has been a mother to those 
younger children all winter and—” 

“That dosen’t make up for the lack in her studies 
according to my way of thinking. Yesterday I 
asked the class to diagram and parse 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds Communion 
with her visible form, she speaks a various language! 


“You never saw such a paper as that girl Nan 
handed in. There was neither beginning nor end 
to her attempt. In the evening I saw her sitting 
on her back door step with all the children within 
a dozen blocks gathered around her while she told 
fairy stories. If she would put more time on her 
lessons and less on such foolishness she might win 
afew credits in school. As it is she'll never 
amount to anything. It simply isn’t in her. If 
you want to give her credit for mere effort you 
may, but please understand that | shall not allow 
my name to be used in connection with such a re- 


are honestly earned,” and Miss Black ‘flounced 
out of the office in no very agreeable frame of 
mind, 

Bright and early the next morning, Nan ap- 
peared in the primary room her face radiant with 
the joy of success. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Gaylord. I've fixed every- 
thing so that all you'll have to do tomorrow night 
is to dress up and look pretty.” 


“Why, Nan, what on earth do you mean?” 

“Oh, I rounded up the girls in my, class and 
those in the seventh grade last night after I left 
you and we had the jolliest time talking things 
over. Strawberries are ripe and Bessie’s father 
has agreed to let us have them at reduced rates. 
We can get all the cream we want at Scott’s dairy, 
so we'll have strawberries instead of the confec- 
tioner’s old ice cream and it won't cost nearly as 
much either.” 

“Nan,-you are certainly a jewel, but—” 
“Wait, Mrs. Gaylord, that isn’t all, Tonight w 
are all going over to Sara Hansen’s and make the 
cakes. I have a dandy lot of recipes and there 
is one thing I can do, I can bake cake. The girls 
are going to bring the eggs and sugar and things 
and Mrs. Hansen says we may have the kitchen 

all to ourselves after five o'clock.” 

“But where—” 

“Yes, the where was the hardest, but we finally 
hit on the best thing in town. We are going to 
take this very room and decorate it tomorrow so 
we want you to vacate atmoon. The boys are go- 
ing to help, and say—I almost forgot—may we 
have your big piano lamp with the pink shade?” 

“Take anything I have. It’s your without ask- 
ing.” 

“All right, then that’s settled. That makes six 
lamps and that is light enough. We are going 
to fit up the cloak room for the pantry and the 
boys are going to stem the berries out there. 
Oh, what a lark it will be! You'll let us do it won't 


you?” 

“Let you? Do you need to ask? You're! a 
wonder, Nan. How could you plan. it. all. so 
quickly? You've lifted the world from my 
shoulders this morning.” 

It all worked out marvelously well. Nan was 


here, there and everywhere. The reception was 
pronounced the best ever given a class in Wood- 
port. It was all planned and executed by a girl 
who couldn’t estimate the number of bricks in a 
cellar wall. She couldn’t parse 

“So live that when thy summons comes 

To join the innumerable caravan, etc.” 


but she could change a common everyday schooi- 
room into a beautiful reception hall with fragrant 
flowers and soft lights. She could measure and mix 
the ingredients for a cake that was the envy of 
every cook in town, but she failed in her arithmetic 
“Final.” 

Estimating the amount of fefreshments_ re- 
quired to serve sixty-five people doesn’t come un- 
der the head of arithmetic, does it?) Perhaps it 
is only “mere effort,” I don’t know, You tell, 
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ADELIA R. HORNBROOK 


State Normal Training School, San Jose, California 


‘Tt is a well-known fact to those who have studied 
the development of the mathematical sense of little 
children that in the case of the ordinary child 
the desire to count and to deal with 
numbers in various other ways appears at an early 
age, usually from four to six, sometimes earlier. 
When this desire of the child is gratified in a na- 
tural way there comes to him many clear percep- 
tions of number relations and much pleasure in 
them. In this way interest is generated and the 
child moves on by force of its minor urge. 

To prevent this early desire for number knowl- 
edge from being deadened by unsuitable instruc- 
tion, and to broaden and deepen the pupil’s in- 
terest by relating arithmetic to many other in- 
teresting things in ‘his life, is one of the aims of 
the work all through the grades. 

For instance, in the early years, when play is the 
child’s leading activity, a system of organized 
number play is used. Again, in the higher grades, 
when the pupils begin to be alive to the economic 
side of life, they are set to studying the more ob- 
vious phases of the actual business and industrial 
life of the community and to making their own cal- 
culations upon the data which they obtain. 

All through the grades of the Training School 
the ideal is that of many groups of interested 
workers; each group advancing according to the 
ability of its members all working happily, ac- 
curately, without hurry and without worry or hu- 
miliation; all the pupils gradually mastering the 
“minimum essentials” of arithmetic, while many 
whose tastes incline that way, make extended ex- 
cursions into the subject. 

It is evident that the real advancement of each 
pupil in a class in arithmetic depends upon his 
power of comprehension of the facts presented to 
him, and that this involves a series of insights 
which come to him from time to time. This is 
purely a personal matter with the child and the 
ways and the times in which these insights come to 
different children vary greatly. For instance, after 
the children in the first grade have played with 
numbers for several months, using number charts 
and various kinds of apparatus in occupations, 
plays and simple games, but with no direct teach- 
ing some of them suddenly show ability to realize 
many numbers and to discover and report the re- 
lations of these numbers to one another. There 
seems to be a sudden opening of the mind, as it 
were, “an uprush of the subconsciousness,” the 


number sense of the child becomes active, 
he thinks about numbers accurately, clearly, 
eagerly. 


Montessori refers to the same mental phenoime- 
non when she speaks of her children bursting into 
writing. 

Students of child psychology report that the 
same kind of sudden mental action sometimes ap- 
pears in children learning to talk. 

While some children, after a period of number 
play, in which many subconscious acquisitions of 


number facts are made, come suddenly into a reali- 
zation of these facts, others learn them gradually 
and slowly. These are greatly helped for a time 
by the activities of those whose minds are more 
alert. But soon it becomes advisable to place the 
most successful learners in a group by themselves 
and the least successful in a separate group, other 
groups being between. The working plans of the 
schoo] facilitate this arrangement. Each grade is di- 
vided into groups of from ten to eighteen children 
each group reciting in a separate classroom under 
the tuition of a student teacher who teaches only 
one subject during a term of twelve weeks. At the 
beginning of each term the department teacher of 
the grade, who has general charge of the children 
and their student teachers, divides the grade into 
sections on the basis of the children’s attainments. . 
Besides her own observation of the pupils’ work 
she has the reports of the supervisors of the te 
spective subjects taught in her grade and those of 
the student teachers. This sectioning is not done 
for promotion purposes. The regular. promotions 
take place at the end of each semester. The sec- 
tioning of the grades is done to prevent the quick 
children from being hindered by the mental action 
of those of their’mates who have slower (but not 
necessarily inferior) minds and to prevent the slow 
pupils from being bewildered or discouraged by 
the mental action of the quick. 

No hint of inferiority or superiority in the work 
of any of the groups is given to the children. It 
is considered that a child who is naturally slow or 
has inferior brain power ought not to be humili- 
ated, but helped. When a group of such chil- 
dren is placed under the care of an alert and sym- 
pathetic teacher, who waits patiently for their de- 
velopment and assists them in many bright and 
happy ways, it frequently happens that some mem- 
bers of the group get the needed insights and be- 
come able to advance at the normal rate. At the 
end of the term of twelve weeks, these children are 
quietly transferred to a group working. more 
rapidly. 

On the other hand transfers are often made in 
the opposite direction. 

It would be absurd to expect a child to work up- 
on a subject for several years with an unbroken 
flow of interest., Illness, absence from any cause, 
and especially the lagging of the spirit which ac- 
companies rapid physical growth, all interrupt the 
pupil’s work. When a child comes to one of these 
periods of temporary disability, the situation 1s 
frankly met, and he is placed in a slower group 
without discredit. 

Under these plans when a pupil fails in arith- 
metic only, it is not necesasry for him to be left 
over in his grade. Usually he can be suitably 
cared for in the least advanced section of his class. 
If, however, his general work is such that it is 
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Oetober f, 1934 
SHOULD CONGRESS ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY ? 


MILTON CONOVER 
St. Matthew's School, Burlingame, Cal. 


On January 16, Congressman Simon D. Fess of 
Ohio, introduced a bill in Congress to create a national 
University at Washington. This is not the first time 
that/this proposition has been before Congress. Eyer 
since the early days of our government, Congress has 
from time to time considered the plan and for the last 
thirteen years that body has hardly closed a session 
without having considered a bill promoting the pro- 
ject. 
Practically every time such a bill has been introduced, 
however, it has had to undergo much severe criticism 
and ‘radical opposition on the part of some of our most 
influential college presidents and other leading educa- 
tors. Among the many arguments that have been ad- 
vanced against the establishment of the national uni- 
versity, probably the strongest ever brought forward 
were those recently advanced by a former dean of 
Columbia University. 

The professor first objects to having the proposed in- 
stitution designated as “national university.” He says: 
“J designate it a Government University, although I 
remember the title given by those who would further 
the scheme was ‘National University.’ 1 make. this 
change of name designedly and for truth’s sake as I con- 
sider the title ‘National University’ to be deceptive and 
calculated, if not intended to conceal the real character 
of the institution which would thus be created.” 
Whether or not Congressman Fess and his indorsers 
intended to be deceptive may be passed over as a matter 
of opinion, but his bill distinctly and frankly states that 
the proposed institution is “to be known as the National 
University of the United States.”. Furthermore the in- 
stitution has always been styled either as the National 
University or as the University of the United States. 
Washington designated the proposed institution as the 
national university in one of his speeches to Congress, 
and the present Congressional Committee is known as 
the Committee on the University of the United States. 
So the professor is justified in insisting that the insti- 
tition will be essentially a government university. 

The next objection to the plan is based on the ground 
that it is not the province of the government to pro- 
vide for higher education. In defense of this position 
the professor refers to our historical precedent by stat- 
ing that “when our forefathers founded this Republic, 
they were chiefly concerned in the preservation of 
liberty and they valued government chiefly as a means 
to that end. They carefully kept its clumsy hand off 
all the finer instruments and institutions of civilization, 
such as the church and the colleges and the universi- 
ties.” True as this may seem, it is, nevertheless, re- 
corded that on December 7, 1796, George Washington— 
the Father of his Country—made this statement to Con- 
gress: “I have heretofore proposed to the consideration 
of Congress, the expediency of establishing aynational 
university, and also a military academy. The desirable- 
ness of both these institutions has so constantly in- 
creased with every new view I have taken of the sub- 
ject, that I cannot omit the opportunity of once for 
all recalling your attention to them.” 

Eight years after this Congress established the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. Later the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, Gallaudet College, and Howard Uni- 
versity were founded and managed by the Government. 
So we now have four government colleges, and every 
one of them has long since proved its worth. 

But it is further objected that “there is every reason 
why we should adhere to’ our traditional principle of 
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keeping religion, scientific and philosophical ‘research 
and the higher learning generally free from the paral- 
yzing hand of governmental compulsion and leave them 
to the natural development which they enjoy under the 
support and guidance of spiritual independence, enlight- 
ment and benevolence.” We may admit that religion 
should be kept separate from the government, but is’re- 
ligion relevant to the subject of the state educational 
institutions? And have we Americans any such tradi- 
tional principle that is applicable to “higher education? 
As stated above we now have four successful institu- 
tions. 

Again, have we any reason to fear a “paralyzing band 
of governmental compulsion?” Let us refer to | our 
sixty-nine state colleges and univefsities. Have they 
not rendered sufficient service to our people and to the 
nation to prove their raison d’etre? Then let us con- 
sider the great universities of the United Provinces and 
of Protestant Germany which were founded by the state. 
Take as a typical example Berlin—the Royal Friedrich 
Wilhelm University which “expressly repudiated all at- 
tachment to any particular creed or school of thought 
and professed subservience only to the interests of 
science and learning.” (Encyclopaedia | Britatinica). 
Notwithstanding the fact that Berlin is one of the very 
youngest universities in Europe, she is the largest. and 
strongest university in the world. This is all the more 
amazing when we consider that Germany is not as large 
as the state of. Texas has twenty-one other fully 
accredited universities. Does this, not remove the cause 
for any supposition that the government regulation of a 
university would be a paralyzing hand? 

Still the professor admits that “in a monarchial sys- 
tem, that is, in a system where the head of the admin- 
istration holds by hereditary right, it is more possible 
to avoid political control, and to build up advantageous 
traditions and customs in the administration of the 
higher educational institutions,” 

In answer to this it may be stated that the univer- 
sity would be subject to but little, if any, political or 
party control because the bill states that. “the uniter- 
sity shall be governed and. directed by a_ board of 
trustees in co-operation with an advisory council. That 
board of trustees shall consist of the commissioners of 
education of the United States and twelve additional 
member shall expire each year... . That the advisory 
States for a term of twelve years. The appointed mem- 
bers shall be arranged in classes so that the term of one 
member shall expire each year... . That the advisory 
council shall consist of one representative from each 
state in the Union. The representative from each state 
shall be the president or acting president of the state 
university in said state, if not, the governor of the state 
may appoint a citizen of the state learned and experi- 
enced in matters of education, to represent said state 
in the advisory council. It is needless to state that all 
possible chance of political maneuvering would be thus 
prevented by this wise provision on the part of Con- 
gressman Fess which is evidently based on the Con- 
gressman’s long experience as a professor in Chicago 
University and as president of Antioch College. 

The Professor’s final objection is that “it is a financial 
recklessness to create a government university ‘at Wash- 
ington when we already have scattered throughout the 
country a stfficient number of universities of the first 
rank to satisfy all the real needs of the country.” It 
should be remembered, however, that we have only 
about five or six universities that can in any way com- 
pete with the universities of Germany. Although these 
few institutions may be over crowded, it is, indeed, a 
very sad commentary on our American scholarship if 
we cannot support more than six universities of grad- 
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REARRANGING SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


I do not know of any educational institution 
more democratic in spirit and management than 
the Washington Irving School, New York. It 
has developed an organization of teachers’ and 
students’ committees which gives the concern the 
appearance of a voluntary and enthusiastic club. 
I have just seen a remarkable hand book issued 
for their own use by the teachers to which they 
have given the characteristic title “Writs of As- 
sistance.” The first thing that strikes me is_ the 
chapter for the new or substitute teacher, whereby 
she can find the daily routine, the method of issu- 
ing books and supplies, of marking attendance 
and of keeping track of various details necessary 
in a large city high school, all outlined for her in 
complete minuteness. A class officer introduces 
her by name to the other girls, an adjutant shows 
her how to get the attendance of the pupils from 
all their various classes during the day. The 
chapter on conduct of girls is one of the most sensi- 
ble things I have seen. It treats obedience as a 
form of courtesy and courtesy as a _ necessary 
business asset required of every pupil as an exer- 
cise voluntary by preference but necessary whether 
- voluntary or not. The embarrassing element of a 
teacher’s irritation because of disobedience, the 
deterrent influence of a pupil’s personal resent- 
ment against a reproving teacher are reduced by 
putting a discipline case at once into the hands of a 
second teacher who comes to it calm as a doctor 
or lawyer with no indignation. All of the correc- 
tions of individual conduct fall under the care of 
the Bureau of Employment and. Recommendation. 
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The pupil remains “off the list’ until she herself 
solicits and obtains endorsement from the teacher 
who took her off. This teacher is not the one 
whom she has offended. “Get them accustomed” 
says the hand book, “to the usage of good govern- 
ment in which not the complainant but an un- 
prejudiced party decides the case.” 

A remarkable feature of this manual of daily 
duties, a peculiarity which I have never seen in g 
school hand book, is the emphasis upon the rea- 
son for every usage outlined. The particular way 
in which you reach results does not matter so 
much as the spirit that pervades you. As if to es- 
tablish beyond any doubt that every exercise from 
morning until night is a manifestation of spirit, 
the authors have based each detail of teaching, cor- 
recting and accounting upon some terse quota- 
tion irom some writer upon education. I find 
myself given paragraph 148. “If you see anyone 
who is a help and an inspiration to anyone why 
don’t you tell her so?” <A. E, Winship. 

David Snedden contributes this: “A very large 
amount of what you teach they have no thought 
of using. They do not sing your songs at home 
nor do your physical exercises. To them, school 
is a thing apart, its methods, examinations, form 
of speech are not of the world they live in. 
Neither are you. You associate too much with 
teachers and think to much in grooves. You are 
making education a sealed package.” 

There are chapters on the organization of the 
school into departments, appraisal of teachers’ 
work, fire drills, inspection of building, manage- 
ment of examinations, reduction of clerical work, 
care of books, student participation, a frank sum- 
mary of the kind of conduct needed by men 
teachers in girls’ schools, (copied from the Jour- 
nal of Education). excuses, cost, thinking exer- 
cises, scolding, penmanship, home work, marking 
papers, examinations, rating of pupils and instruc- 
tion, dead teachers, secret societies, parties, mem- 
ory selections, courses of study, social service and 
vocational training, 220 pages in all, indexed and 
crossed-referenced and treated with a blitheness 
and unconventionality that startles at times. It 
is printed by E. T. Gittoe, 40 Irving Place, N. Y. 

CANADA’S EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Canada is making great strides in education es- 
pecially in rural school education. An appropri- 
ation of $10,000,000 in ten years for agricultural 
education in the Dominion of Canada has greater 
significance than can be easily appreciated in the 
states. 

On June 6, 1913, the following Act for the Ag- 
ricultural Instruction in the Provinces of Canada, 
became a law:— 

“Whereas it is desirable that cncour- 
agement be given to agriculture in all the 
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Provinces of, Canada, and whereas great 
and permanent benefit will result through 
education, instruction and demonstra- 
tion carried on along lines well-devised 
and of a continuos nature: 

For the purpose of aiding and advanc- 
ing the farming industry by means of in- 
struction in agriculture, the following 
sums, aggregating ten million dollars, 
shall be appropriated during the period 
of ‘ten years beginning with the year end- 
ing the thirty-first day of March, 1914. 

In the Province of Ontario, the past year, from 
this appropriation made by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, $10,000 was set aside for the encourage- 
ment of the teaching of agriculture in the pub- 
lic schools. 

S. B. McCready, the Director of Elementary 
Agricultural Education for‘ the Province, decided 
that a part of this sum could be wisery expended 
by holding a Rural Teachers’ Conference. Two 
delegates were appointed by each County Teachers’ 
Association, and all their expenses were paid to 
come to the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, for a week, August 4-7. There were 
representatives from the | strongest country 
teachers in every county in Ontario. The pur- 
pose of the conference was stated in this way :— 

Through the delegates appointed to 
represent the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, to bring before the teaching body 
of the Province at large, a view of the 
new educational needs. of rural commun- 
ities and of the means of meeting these 
needs. 

Also, to present to all others interested 
in the educational problems of the 
country, a view of the rural school’s place 
and possibilities, 

Delegates were asked to read MacDougall’s 
“Rural Life in Canada” and Fiske’s “The Chal- 
lenge of the Country,” before coming in order to 
get the proper view-point. Each delegate was 
expected to take back to his county Teachers’ 
Associations at the fall convention a full report of 
the Conference ; to make the purport of the Con- 
ference as widely known in their communities as 
possible through reports, to newspapers, addresses 
before institutes, etc.; and to carry into effect in 
their schools some of the ideas learned at the Con- 
ference. 

The forenoons were spent, in part, in the in- 
spection of the experimental plots and demon- 
strations of improved agriculture on the campus 
of the Ontario College of Agriculture. The re- 
mainder of the forenoons and the afternoons were 
devoted to a practical and inspiring program in 
which the teachers themselves, and leaders in 
country life took part. 

The most vital factor in securing efficient 
country schools everywhere is the country 
teacher, who is at work in the country school. For 
one country teacher to catch the vision and possi- 
bilities for service in her community and to make 
that vision real in her school, means more in 
furthering the movement than many things written 
and said about it. | Therefore, we can expect .un- 
limited results in better country schools from this 
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the first Rural Teachers Conference in Canada. 

At this convention the United States was repre- 
sented by H. W. Foght, Specialist in Rural Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
and Miss Jessie Field, who made Page County; 
Iowa, famous. The success of the meeting was 
largely due to S. B. McCready, Director of Ele- 
mentary Agricultural Education of the Provinces 
of Ontario. 


BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY IS LUDICROUS 
Dr. Boris Sidis, a psychologist, father of “young 
Sidis,” has this to say of some other psycholo- 
gists :— 

The claims made by psychologists as 
to industrial efficiency which psychology 
can give are ludicrous in the extreme. 
We may as well expect the astronomer 
to claim that astronomy can give points 
how to successfully conduct a political 
campaign. As a matter of fact, the 
psychologist has nothing to say on the 
subject of advertisements, industry and 
business, but commonplace trivialities ex- 
pressed with all the pomposity of 
scholastic authority. Industrial efficiency 
does not belong to the domain of 
psychology. We may as well expect the 
comparative psychdlogist to offer 
practical points .on the efficiency of 
cows to give milk, or on the efficiency 
of hens to Jay eggs. ... The ordinary 
psychologist understands little of busi- 
ness life, knows almost nothing of the 
life of the laborer, and is wofully 
ignorant of the economical questions of 
the times. Psychological business 
claims are illusory. The sooner the 
practical business man learns this fact 
the better for him, and also for the 
earnest psychological investigator. 

“When doctors disagree,” or words to that 
effect. 


VIRGINIA’S NOBLE RECORD 


In 1906 Virginia was expenditig $250,000 a 
year on school buildings, now she is. expending 
more than a million dollars,—a fourfold invest- 
ment in school buildings in eight years must be 
the record. In 1906 the total school revenue was 
$2,500,000 now it is near $7,500,000, another re- 
cord breaker for eight years. 

The Legislative appropriation for education this 
year was $3,024,550, divided as follows :— 

State school and capitation taxes, $1,400,000; 
Special appropriations elementary _ schools, 
$580,000; Special appropriations high schools, 
$100,000; Special appropriations normal training 
in high schools, $20,000; Dormitories in agricul- 
tural high schools, $15,000; Libraries,,$3,000; 
Teachers’ pensions, $5,000; special tax on money 
for elementary schools, $50,000 ; For institutions of 
special and higher learning, $851,550. 

Considering the wealth of the state and the fact 
that Virginia is still paying more than a million 
dollars .a year interest on anti-bellum. debts 
this is very near the record. 
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CATASAUQUA SCHOOL’ 


Old Home week has rarely done more for a town 
than for Catasaugua, Pennsylvania, to which the 
educational world is indebted for this volume of 
152. pages, a book of imestimable value as a de- 
monstration of the possibilities in local school his- 
tory when an Alumni Association will accept the 
honor of telling the story as it is here told. One 
of the authors was. in, the .high school class of 
1864,,and the other 01/1879. We know of,no other 
local school history that is as complete as this. 
It contains pictures of the school buildings for 
more than one-hundred years, of teachers of every 
period in the century ; of school directors of every 
period with biographical sketches of teachers and 
directors, and complete lists of teachers, school 
directors since 1840, and of the graduates of the 
high school. In addition to all there are many 
pages of invaluable statistics of every year since 
1834 at which time the state established its public 
schools. It would be difficult to find in any other 
one yolume so many valuable statistics of so 
many lines of interest, of both a school district, 
and of a county for eight years. For any student 
of education the book is beyond price. 

«History of thejPublic of Catasauqua, Pennsylvania.’ 


James B. Land and Charies R. Horn, Castasauqua, of whom Riehes 
may be secured. 


OPTICIAN NEEDED 

I once joked our family physician upon the awk- 
ward way in which he used his glasses when he 
began to wear them. His reply was: “You will 
either come to glasses or die ere long.” 

I soon came to glasses and I have twice 
changed the strength of the lense. I have changed 
the lense in my educational vision many more 
times. Every one who does not change the 
strength of his educational glasses occassionally 
as age comes on will be educationally dead. 

It is,merely a question of death or keeping up 
with the times educationally, professionally, indus- 
trially, commercially. When one sours on the times 


in which he lives he needs to go to the optician. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


One of the great advances in education is the 
use made of pictures of various kinds and used in 
various ways. New York State Department of 
Education is making more of this than is any other 
state department. One entire division of the state 
works under a competent Chief. Alfred W. Abrams, 
is devoting all the time to visual instruction. 

This department is constantly loaning pictures 
of various kinds to normal schools, public schools, 
with an academic department and private schools 
of academic grade in the state, also to libraries, 
study clubs, etc. There is no fixed limit as to the 
number of slides that can be borrowed or length 
of time they can be retained, circumstances de- 
termining all such matters. They have practically 
a limitless supply of lantern slides and wall pic- 
tures. This year they loaned more than 200,000 
lantern slides. They were seen by from 100 to 
500 persons each time which means virtually visual 
instruction for the equivalent of upwards of 
20,000,000 of students. 
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PROTECTING THE CHILD IN ARKANSAS 


At the recent election in Arkansas the Consti- 
tutional amendment for the protection of children 
was adopted to the rejoicing of the nation. 

This act provides that a child to work in any oc- 
cupation must have attended school four years and 
be more than fourteen years of age. Children 
sixteen years of age cannot be employed in any 
hazardous occupation, and the State Board of 
Health is given authority to rule on the hazards of 
various lines of work. 

Children under sixteen are limited to eight 
hours work a day, while for those between six- 
teen and eighteen, nine hours a day 1s the limit, 
Children under sixteen are barred from profes- 
sional theatrical performances. 

THE BIG BIGHT 


Some Illinois cities are achieving something 
new under the sun that is well worth achieving. 
“The Big Eight” is the popular designation of a 
combination of the high schools of Davenport, 
lowa, and the Illinois cities of Galesburg, Rock 
Island, Moline, Kewanee, Princeton, Geneseo, 
Monmouth and Canton. Whatever contests are 
on in oratory, athletics, or otherwise are open to 
the entire group. ‘Ira P. Rinker of the Kewanee 
high school is president of the Big. Eight Associ- 
ation of high school principals. All athletics are 
clean, all contests are fair, all rivalry entirely good- 
natured, all celebrations of victories are sane. 


~ 
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THE HYPO WON 

A first class true story is told by County Super- 
intendent Lee Driver of Winchester, Indiana, who 
took his little girl to a picnic where there was a 
lively debate for a prize. 

Upon her return her mother asked her how she 
liked it, and which side she liked best. 

She said she thought one was as good as an- 
other but the hy-po won. 

It was many days before Mr. or Mrs. Driver 
could give a good guess at the meaning of the 
child, but at length it dawned upon one of them, 
that in developing photographs he called the 
“negative” “hy-po” much of the time. 

Stop repressing boys’ activities. Encourage in- 
tensely earnest activity. Don’t be afraid of noise in 
the yard. If boys get on your nerves take a vacation 
and tone up your nerves. Teachers are for the 
health of boys and not boys for the health of 
teachers. It is good for the nerves to enjoy the 
abundant life of young people. 


Wyoming was alone as a suffrage state from 
1869 to 1893—twenty-four years. The first to 
join her were her neighbors, Colorado, 1893; 
Utah and Idaho, 1896. None other fell in line till 
1910 when in three years seven others joined 
them. 


Sympathy from principle is noble, but sympathy 
for the sake of having the sympathy praised 1s 
often ignoble, 


Leadership in school is highly important for a 
teacher; bossing in school is reprehensible. 
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_AN OUTLINE OF ARITEMETIC LEARNING 
[Continued from page 292.) 


-best for him to repeat it, he is placed in the most 
advanced section of the class which has over- 
taken him. 

No home work in arithmetic is given. We 
strongly urge parents not to teach their children 
nor allow them to be taught out of school and the 
more judicious of them refrain from this per- 
nicious practice. 

It often happens, however, that children, be- 
come so interested in arithmetic that they in- 
voluntarily work upon it at home, some of them 
carrying it so far that the supervisor of arithme- 
tic feels obliged to forbid them to take their 
books home except by special permission. 


Our ideal pupil is not a nervous, bespectacled, und!- 
sized worker, fired with the ambition to excel alr 
others, but a vigorous, happy child developing 
naturally. 


Each student teacher takes up the work at the 
point at which her predecessor has left it. After 
reviewing until she has a basis for new work she 
carries the pupils on in the course laid out by the 
supervisor of arithmetic. She is judged upon her 
success in securing clear thinking and accurate 
work from her pupils, not upon the point of ad- 
vancement reached by them. One of the pressing 
duties of the supervisor of arithmetic is that of 
preventing young teachers from going rapid and 
premature instruction and drill which lead to ar- 
rested development on the ‘part of learners. 

These plans are the outcome of the convictions 
of the faculty of the mathematics department and 
that of the Training School, and they embody 
practical results of long professional experience. 
They are a step in the solution of that pressing 
problem, which thoughtful educators all over the 


couniry are solving in various ways—the problem _ 


of adjusting the instruction to the powers and 
needs of the pupils. 

In order to make the adjustment still more 
complete we use in the written work of the grades 
the plan of progressive writing with individual 
advancement. 

Under this plan, all regular classwork, the ex- 
planations, games, drills, reviews, tests, etc., are 
given to the group as a whole; but in the written 
work from the book, each child advances as far 
as he can in the time allotted to writing. 

The subjects of the book are carefully antici- 
pated in the regular classwork. The individual 
work in the books is an occupation each day and 
is in the nature of a final review. 
pupil finds difficulties in the work when he comes 
to write it, he has an opportunity to consult the 
teacher while the other pupils are writing. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Twenty minutes’ day ‘ofgahized number 
play. Occupations with simple appartus, play and 
games. Use of chart of’ fives.* 


Nors: A five char; 


12 22 32 42 52 62 72 82 92 me ay, Pgh 


ples of five are 
13, 23 33 43. 53 63 73 83 93 


the other numbers 

14 24 34 44 54 64 74 84 94 by their greater 
size and brighter 

35 45 55 65 75 85 95 color, secured by 
the use of colored 

56 66 76 86 96 crayons. A desk 
chart written on 

17 27 37 47 57.67 77 87 9% Manila paper is 
supplied to eac 


t the desk 
19 29 39 49 59 69 79 89 mh Jane made 


by the children. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 'm.. chat is 


used not only in 
CHART OF FIVES 


thenumber play 
but. later in, the 
memorizing of the 
‘acts of addition and subtraction and o the 


and division tables of tens and fives. 

Each play or occupation has its specific pur- 
pose. The general purpose of the first year’ ac- 
tivities are to lead the’child to know the sequences 
and values of the first hundred ‘nuinbers, to‘ give 
him motive and opportunity to ‘petcéive and use 
many independent’ ntimber facts, to help’ him 
memorize the combinations’ whose sum is ten or 
less, and to enable him to read and write numbets 
as far as thousands. ' , 

In order to prevent the information of careless 
habits in dealing with numbers,’ absolute’ ae- 
curacy in all the plays and exercises is insisted 
upon as an essential part of the play. One way 
of securing this is by letting the children “count 
out” the facts upon the chart whénever they are 
in doubt. Another way is to stop’ the play when- 
ever a mistake is made and have the pupils get the 
truth from the ‘chart. The correction’ is em- 
phasized in these ways and the children are led to 
consider a mistake asa serious but avoidable evil. 

Testing games and individual tests are used. 
Each pupil’s acquitements are carefully noted and 
the notes are used as a basis in sectioning the 
grades. 

The charts given here are taken from Hornbrook’s primary 
Arithmetic by permission of the American Book Company. A brief 
but interesting presentation of certain facts of psychology, the 
consideration of which led the author to prepareand use these 
charts, and also comments upon their use is to found in Dr.G. 
Stanley Hall's Educational Proviems. Vol. 2, pp. 350-356. 

The Mansfield, Pennsylvania, State Normal 
School insists upon reasonably correct spelling on 
the part of its students. All students take a spell- 
ing lesson of fifteen minutes a day until they never 
fall below ninety per cent. when they can drop it 
for that term,.and the next term they start the 
test Over again, 


The schoolbook of today is no more the schoolbook of yesterday than the 
ideals and inspirations of the educator of today are the ideals and inspiraticns of 
an age which is past—cAllan Grant Odell, 
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if 
COMMUNITY) SERVICE 
ANNA L. CODY 

Bellwood, Nebraska 

[Because .we heard of the achievements of Miss Cody 
at Bellwood, Nebraska, we wrote her of the work, and 
we give the personal letter written in response to our 
inquiry. Editor.) 

_'T will gladly tell you what I have done in the 
way of developing community interest, enlivening 
things in the neighborhood. 

First of all, I want to say that I do 
not give myself oredit for all that was done—I Had 
most excellent support, and help, I give myself 
credit only for “starting” things and then being 
ready to work on any proposition. 

We organized a “Literary” and Debating 
society in our schoolhouse in the month of 
December, 1913, and had meetings every two 
weeks until the first weeks of April, when the farm- 
ing season begins. 

Our schoolhouse is large for, the country, but 
there was not one meeting, no matter what the 
weather, when the standing room, even, was not 
all taken. The people. came from territory with 
a radius exceeding fifteen miles. At the last meet- 
ing. there were, by actual count, sixty-nine auto- 
mobiles there. No count was made of teams, and 
there were many of them. 

When we organized we elected the customary 
officers—Mr. H. J. Hall, a man who taught in this 


county for almost twenty years, being chosen — 


president. 

We drew up a code of rules, in good parlia- 
mentary order, and decided to give membership to 
all who cared to join. 

With one or two exceptions, however, the per- 
sons appearing on the programs were members 
and residents of our own District No. 36, Butler 
County, Nebraska. 


The programmes were of a miscellaneous nature, 


.and we tried to vary them to keep up _ interest. 


This seemed unnecessary, however, for interest 
never seemed lacking. 

The greatest interest seemed to center around 
the debates. These were chiefly upon farm topics 
such as checking vs. listing corn, shock and stack 
threshing, etc. The two exceptions were the ones 
that created the most interest, the subjects being 
“Woman’s Suffrage” and “Consolidated School vs. 
Township High School.” 

The last debate was not given to judges, each 
person being given the right to decide for himself. 

Other numbers on our programs were vocal and 
instrumental solos, vocal duets, violin and guitar 
music. Recitations, orations, readings, a mock 
trial, dialogues, home talent plays, etc. 

The children took very little part, although 
occasionally, one gave a recitation. 

We tried to give each one the privilege of work- 
ing along the line to which his talents were best 
adapted. 

In summing up, I will say that I regard these as 
some of the results:— 

1.,.A. thorough awakening throughout the 
neighborhood in regard to educational affairs. 

2. The development of individuals. 

(a) Many people in the district had never 

‘seven heard a debate. 
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Befo re they had attended many ‘meet- 
ings they were debating very creditably, 
in several instances remarkably. 

3. Providing “somewhere to go” in the long 
winter evenings, instead of going off to the ques- 
tionable amusements in small towns. 

4. Promoted neighborhood friendship. Many 
people came together and were more friendly than 
they had been in years. Nearly every evening 
people would stand around and visit, so that it 
was impossible to close the building for one half 
or even three quarters of an hour after closing. 
All this we have been doing in a rather scattered 
farm community in an old-fashioned frame build- 
ing, with rather’ poor lights (just kerosene lamps) 
and an organ in need of repair. 

It means much extra work on the part of the 
teacher, in keeping everything in readiness, and in 
sweeping out, after the meting, | but A believe it 
pays, 

We have organized a Woman’s Club for the 
summer months, and in its afternoon meetings are 
discussing the problems of the home, school, and 
community and are contemplating taking up the 
study of home economics, as outlined by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Have twenty enthusiastic 
members, who come and bring their babies and 
have had three very interesting programs. We 
hope to accomplish much in this way, in promot- 
ing community interest, 

I hope I have given you the material that you 
desired when you wrote me. 

0-0-@ 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL WORK | 


Pittsburg, Kansas, schools under Superintend- 
ent Armstrong, has the plan for certificating for 
out-of-school work admirably worked out. 

Believing that habits of industry and thrift are 
a part of each child’s education, the public schools 
will give credit toward completing school work 
in each grade from the fourth to ninth inclusive 
as follows:— 

I.—A Grade work, 1-8 of 1 per cent. for each 

hour’s service. 
B Grade ‘work, 1-8 per cent. for each 
hour’s service. 
C Grade work, no credit. 
Il.—A_ Grade work, 1-5 of 1 per cent. for each 
hour’s service. 
B Grade work, 1-8 of 1 per cent. for each 
hour’s service. 
C Grade work, no credit. 

Schedule I above is used when students are em- 
ployed by their own parents, and schedule II is 
used when students are employed by others not 
members of the family. 

Before students are entitled to any credit their 
employer must certify on the accompanying blank 
to the amount and character of the work. The 
credit earned by any student may be added to the 
finat'mark given in any subject of the regular 
school work at the end of any semester and will 
count.toward promotion the same as’\though 
earned in school, “subject to the following pro- 
visions 

1. Whenever a student is working under sched- 
ule I, he must be employed for some regular 
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specific work approved by the principal of the 
building in which he is enrolled. 

2. Parents are expected to use strict integrity 
in futhering this plan in order that boys and girls 
may be taught the true worth and value of honest 
efficient service to any employer. 

3. Should questions of dispute arise concern- 
ing the operation of this plan the matter is to be 
decided by the principal of the building where the 
student is enrolled after consultation with the su- 
perintendent. 

4. Certificates must be presented each Monday 
morning for all work done the previous week or 
no credit will be given. 

5. An additional credit of 1-2 of 1 per cent. will 
be given for each dollar deposited in any bank 
from the weekly earnings of any student, same 

-to have been on deposit from week of earning 
until end of semester as shown by bank pass 
book. 

6. An additional ten per cent. will be given 
any student who plans and works out an_ indi- 
vidual line of work to improve or beautify home 
life. Such work to extend over at least twenty- 
five hours of reasonable effort and receive the ap- 
proval of the principal before work is com- 
menced. 


LEADERSHIP IN SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


[Special Correspondence.] 


With the opening of the schools for the children 
who are fortunate enough to be still unde: her pro- 
tecting care, comes the renewed call to the thou- 
sands of others who have gone out into the world 
of industry, to grasp the opportunities open to 
them to continue their training. On every side 
efforts are being made»to-help the working boy or 
girl who desires to,. goon with his studies. In 
Philadelphia, where the day continuation class has 
not as yet been developed, a movement has recently 
been set on foot to broaden and standardize the 
work in the evening schools, so as to make them 
more useful to the workers and the work. 

Through the Industrial and Technical Confer- 
ence of the Public Education Association, which 
unites a number of the larger schools giving 
evening technical instruction, posters have been 
placed in all of the large manufacturing establish- 
ments and libraries in the city, calling attention 
to the value of further training for the workers, 
and announcing the courses offered by the various 
schools. A folder giving more detailed facts 
about these courses has been distributed in large 
numbers among the same business firms, so that 
employees may have easy access to information in 
regard to the opportunities available for instruc- 
tion in any subject which they may wish to pursue. 

The office of the Public Education Association 
acts as a clearing house for information in regard 
to evening school work throughout the city, and 
is the scene of many calls from young workers 
who are anxious to fit themselves for positions of 
greater skill and higher responsibility. 

The Industrial and Technical Conference of the 
Association was formed in the spring of 1913, as a 
result of an effort to bring together educators and 
business men in an endeavor to get the schools 
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better acquainted with each other’s work, and to 
gain the cooperation of the employers of labor. 

During last winter a series of luncheons was 
held under the auspicies of the Conference, at 
which representatives of typical industries—en- 
gineering, the building trades, the metal trades, 
etc.—met with ‘prominent schoolmen and told 
them what. thé! $ehools! could do to help them in 
training men for their respective linés of work. A 
similar program has been planned for the coming 
winter to include a series of meetings, at which. the 
various aspects of the training of the child for and 
in industry will be considered from the standpoint 
of the employer and the school. ‘Leaving school 
and entering industry” “Industrial opportunities 
for girls,” “The high school graduate in relation 
to business,” are among the topics to be discussed. 

At first the Conference limited itself to oppor- 
tunities for men and boys, but this year it has en- 
larged its field to include the work for girls as 
well. A detailed survey of the opportunities of- 
fered in the various trades, and the qualifications 
necessary to enter them, with a study of how and 
where the desired training can be secured, is 
planned by the association to be undertaken in the 
near future. 


SHOULD CONGRESS ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY ? 


(Continued from page 293.) 


uate rank when little Germany supports twenty-one. 
Furthermore, we have no university like the proposed 
National University. The National University would 
afford but little, if any, competition with, or detraction 
from, any other American University for three very dis- 
tinct reason: First, the bill provides “that the univer- 
sity shall confer no academic degrees.” Second, “no 
student shall be admitted to the university unless he 
shall have obtained the degree of master of science or 
of master of arts from some institution of recognized 
standing, or shall have pursued a course of study equiv- 
alent to that required for that degree.” Third, “the 
purpose of the National University shall be entirely 
different from that of the already existing universities. 

Besides promoting the advance of science and the arts, 
the purpose of the National University shall be “to pro- 
vide for the higher instruction and training of men and 
women for posts of importance and responsibility in the 
public service of State and Nation, and for the prac- 
tice of such calling and professions as may require for 
their worthy pursuit a higher training.” 

Fourth: The purpose of said university shall also be 
to cooperate with the scientific departments of the 
Federal Government, with the colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts founded upon the proceeds of the 
Federal land grant of the Act of 1862, with the State 
Universities and with other institutions of higher 
learning.” 

Thus, the National University of the United States, 
if established on the recommendations of the Fess bill, 
will be supreme as the very crown of our educational 
system; and as such it will be attractive to the ambitious 
type of student who usually does most of his post- 
graduate work in the German universities. Doubtless, 
it was for these reasons that so many of our leading 
educators have come to recognize the necessity for such 
an institution. Likewise, it is plainly evident that these 
same facts led to the recent endorsement of the Fess 
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bill by such men as President Guy Porter Benton of 
the University of Vermont and Secretary of the 
National Association of Presidents of State Universi- 
ties, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, president of New 
York University and former United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Carrcil Gardner Pearse of 
Milwaukee Normal School, and former president of the 
National Education Association. 


THE BEGINNING OF WINTHROP COLLEGE 
TRAINING SCHOOL, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Dear Mr. Winship: I read with much interest your 
article in the Journal of September 10, about Winthrop 
College, and I highly approve the deserved tributes that 
you pay to the phenomenal work of Dr. Johnson, and 
to Miss Withers the principal of the Training School 
Department; also I enjoyed your little thrust at the 
traditional prejudices that human nature is inclined to 
cherish against unfamiliar localities. 

There are one or two sentences or phrases in the 
article that repeat an old mistaken story for which 
you of course are not responsible, but which I would 
like to set right. You refer to the first home of the 
Winthrop Training School as being “an old barn,”"— 
“or rather the end of an abandoned stable.” 

When the twenty--fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the college was celebrated two or three years ago, a 
card was printed showing in contrast the building in 
which the school was started in 1886, and the beautiful 
edifice now occupied. by the Training School of the 
College. The contrast is of course very marked, and is 
made more emphatic by printing the picture of the 
small building in the corner of the card. About this 
time the story gained currency, I hardly know how, 
that the building first used had been a barn or stable. 

The fact is, that it was a brick building, plain and 
unpretentious indeed, but in repair, and not built in the 
least like a stable. What it was originally built for I 
do not know. But it stood on the campus of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, and had been fitted 
up for chapel purposes and was always called “The 
Seminary Chapel.” It had indeed been used for years 
for this purpose until in 1886 the Seminary was closed 
for a year on account of a “heresy” trial in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. I well remember the satisfac- 
tion with which Superintendent Johnson told me that 
he had secured from the seminary trustees the loan of 
this building for our school. When the “stable” story 
was circulated twenty-five years later some of the older 
citizens of Columbia were indignant, and the explana- 
tion of the story was given as follows:— 

In 1865 when Sherman’s army occupied Columbia for 
a few days (and burned most of the city) some of the 
troops were encamped on the extensive seminary 
campus, and it is said that some of the army horses had 
temporary shelter in this building. 

During the first week of my stay in Columbia I 
boarded with the seminary janitor in one of the dor- 
mitories on the campus, in company with a party of 
“refugees” from the then recent Charleston earthquake; 
and my first work in the city was to superintend for 
two or three days a negro workman as he cleared the 
chapel and made it ready for our school use. But when 
the building had been thoroughly cleaned with some 
fresh whitewash on the plastered wall, the ragged car- 
pet in the aisle taken up, and the platform neatly covered 
with the pieces that were suitable, a portable blackboard 
and bookcase put in place, and the books which I had 
brought from home and those which Mr. Johnson could 
furnish properly arranged, it was by no means an un- 
attractive schoolroom. 

The twenty-one students who composed our first class 


occupied less than half of the chapel seats, 80 in a sense 
we were located in “one end” of the building. Yet the 
whole of the commodious room was used by us in varj- 
ous ways, and besides this we had the whole beautiful 
campus at our disposal, and during many hours of in- 
termissions and at other periods did these young ladies 
and I sit together and discuss school subjects under the 
great water oaks and china-berry and other semi-tropical 
trees that shaded the noble campus which was ours for 
the time being. 

“You may build more splendid habitations, 

But you cannot buy with gold the old associations.” 


But I was the only teacher of the Training School who 
had special teaching associations, with that first school 
home. After the first few weeks Miss Annie Bonham 
was a teacher of the school, but her work was in the 
Graded School on Washington Street, where the nor- 
mal students went twice a week for an hour of observa- 
tion or practice. Mrs. Robertson, a drawing teacher, 
now dead, came to the chapel twice a week to give a 
lesson; but she never remained beyond the drawing 
hour and so formed no close associations with the 
locality. Mr. Johnson’s office was half a mile away, 
where he was occupied with the supervisory work of all 
the Columbia schools white and colored. So it is I, 
and the twenty-one young ladies of our first class 
(some of whom are still teaching in the city schools of 
Columbia) to whom belong the memories of the first 
home of the Winthrop Training School. 

But among the agencies to which Winthrop College 
is indebted for aid in its early development there is 
one benefaction that has not been very adequately ac- 
knowledged. And as the first teacher in that school'I 
am glad to chronicle my thanks and those of the Train- 
ing School of the past for the free loan during one year 
to a homeless school of the brick chapel building where 
I spent most of my daylight hours in my first year in 
Columbia, and which must go down in history as the 
first home of the institution which is now the great 
Winthrop College of South Carolina. 


Mary H. Leonard. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER 
[Chicago Tribune.] 


More time is spent in our public schools in maintain- 
ing order than in teaching, asserts an exasperated New 
York teacher, and suggests a return to the rod. Moral 
suasion, she says, is utterly ineffective as a means of 
maintaining discipline among school children. The re- 
turn to corporal punishment would make for greater 
discipline and consequently for greater educational 
efficiency. 

No doubt the teacher in a cosmopolitan city like New 
York or Chicago is up against many difficulties the 
average person does not realize. There are in every 
class a number of boys who come from homes where 
the bed slat is the only symbol of authority. Unless 
they have their ears pulled or their_shins kicked these 
youngsters do not feel that they have been reprimanded. 

While sympathizing with the exasperated teacher few 
people will agree with her thatareturn to oorporal 
punishment is the only remedy for ‘this state of affairs. 
There are other and more efficient ways of making boys 
behave. After all, lack of discipline primarily arises 
from the fact that the children are not thoroughly in- 
terested in their work. The unruly boy would forget his 
pranks if he found his lesson absorbing. To make the 
work absorbing to such a distracted child is not an_easy 
matter. It may even be above the ability of the average 
teacher. A sounder remedy than the rod might be to 
take these unruly boys and put them in separate classes 
in charge of expert teachers who would know how to 
make the work so appealing to them that they would 
forget their pranks. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


INITIATION INTO LITERATURE. By Emile 
Faguet of the French Academy. Translated by Sir 
Home Gordon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 275 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This work attempts to give briefly and broadly an 
outline of literature, to excite the curiosity of the be- 
inner. and to serve as a frame for more detailed studies. 
he author is perhaps the foremost living French critic, 
whose earlier works were of exceptionally high 
standard. Of recent years he has been over-productive, 
if the impression of haste which characterizes this and 
other of his later books is well-founded. Nearly every 
good book is the result of good ideas carefully ripened 
in the mind of the author before being put into printed 
form. In this case, however, although the idea is a 
splendid one, the execution to our taste at least, has 
the flavor of immature fruit. To give in such brief 
compass an outline of world-literature is a task call- 
ing for encyclopedic knowledge and fine discrimina- 
tion; it is therefore, perhaps, assuming almost super- 
human intelligence on the part of the author to expect 
the work to be flawless. Again many of the faults 
have certainly crept in in translation, as the “very 
second-rate works” of p. 21, and the rather silly remark 
on p. 8&7 that “it must not be forgotten that Savonarola 
was a remarkably fine orator.” Misprints are fairly 
common; anacreonotic (p. 17) for anacreontic, 
Chimanes (p. 90) for Ximena or Chimene, Guzmar of 
Alfarque (p. 142) for Guzman de Alfarache, Marco of 
Obregon (ibid for Marcos de Obregén. Celestine 
(p. 148) for Celestina, The Lusiad (p. 155) for The 
Lusiads or Os _ Lusiades, Zorilla for Zorrilla and 
Martinez de la Rose for Martinez de la Rosa (p. 225). 

Characteristic examples of critical carelessness are 
seen in the ignoring of the novel of roguery (except 
for the paragraph on Hurtado de Mendoza (p. 142); in 
the failure to mention the Novelas Ejemplares of 
Cervantes, which probably would have made him 
famous if the Quixote had never been written; and es- 
pecially in the treatment of the Vita Nuova of Dante, 
which is described (p. 83) as a collection of lyric poems 
(like the canzoniere) “though more philosophical.” The 
Vita Nuova is not simply a collection of lyric poems, 
and it is not more philosophical than the Canzoniere; 
indeed, it is the least philosophical of all Dante’s works. 
It may be characterized in one sentence as “a series of 
lyrics dealing with Dante's love for Beatrice Portinari, 
set in a prose framework which describes the condi- 
tions under which each poem was written and analyzes 
its construction.” It is one of the most charming 
books ever written, but its description in this work 
would never lead one to think so. 

Another serious objection is based on the treatment 
of the titles of foreign works, which are given almost 
invariably only in English translation, instead of in 
the original with an English translation in addition, if 
necessary. Under the present system, it is conceivable 
that a reader may have difficulty in finding a work in 
which he is interested, knowing it only by an English 
translation of its title, which may admit of half-a-dozen 
different translations. Similar faults are the transla- 
tors apparent retention of the French forms of names 
which he had probably never seen in the original, as 
Peter cf Vignes for Pier delle Vigne (p. 82), Politien 
for Poliziano or (English) Politian (p. 87), and his re- 
tention of the French “epopee” for English “epic” 
(p. 5 ff). 

In spite of its need of revision (at least in its trans- 
lated form) “Initiation into Literature” has a certain 
value, because of the excellence of its basic idea. 


A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, Fanny E. Coe, Mabel 
Hill, Mary McSkimmon. With introduction by 
William Howard Taft. Boston, New York and 
Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
386 pp. Price, $1,25. 

This is an unusual arrangement of inspiring and at- 
tractive exercises for the direction of efforts in home 
and school for the evolution of personal character, 
community activity, civic health, and social virtue. 

The whole scheme was originally inspired by a group 
of eminently successful Massachusetts superintendents 
of schools, but the plan has been skilfully elaborated 
by some of the most efficient women in various phases 
of educational work in Boston and vicinity. 

No feature of good citizenship has been neglected and 
the arrangement of the exercises for grades and for 
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school months is eminently wise. The Home is first 
grade work; School and Playground is the second; the 
Neighborhood is the third; Town and City is fourth; 
the Nation is fifth; American Ideals sixth; the United 
States and the World is seventh; and the World Family 
is the eighth. For each grade there are ten exercises, 
one for each month from September to June. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH SERIES:— 

THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING. By Professor 
William A. Cook of the University of Colorado and 
Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE. By Professor Irving 
King of the University of lowa. 

NATURAL EDUCATION. By Winifred Sackville 
Stoner, director general of the Woman's Inter- 
national Health League. 

LEARNING AND DOING. By Professor Edgar 
James Swift of Washington University, St. Louis. 
There are near 300 pages each, and the price, cloth, 

is $1.00 each. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 

pany. 

This wholesome, helpful, attractive “Childhood and 
Youth Series,” of which these are the first four numbers, 
is under the general editorship of M. V. O'Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin, and is designed, not alone 
for teachers, but also for parents, and social workers. 

The editor has had a large experience in the making 
of books for teachers. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name any one who has in the last ten years written 
and edited as many books of as high an order of pro- 
fessional, scientific, and literary merit as has Dr. 
O’Shea. This is his most pretentious undertaking and 
these first four books meet every expectation of his 
most enthusiastic disciples, and more could not be 
said in their praise. 

From the standpoint of schoolroom utility, “The 
Child and His Spelling” is easily the first in significance. 
It represents an entirely original investigation of the 
psychology of spelling, of effective methods of teachin 
spelling, of spelling needs of typical Americans, and o 
words pupils should learn. It is positively a great 
book for the promotion. of the teaching of good spell- 
ing, the book by Winifred Sackville Stoner 1s probably 
the most attractive book on the education of a prodigy— 
though not acknowledged to be a prodigy by the mother 
—that has been written, more real than the stories of 
Sidis and other precocious children. Whatever one 
may think of Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., this book 
leaves no doubt as to the genius and professional wis- 
dom of her mother who has discounted Madam Mon- 
tessori in many particulars. 


ARITHMETIC, Book I, Fundamental Processes; Book 
II, Practical Applications. By John H. Walsh, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of the City of 
New York, and Henry Swuzzallo, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Book I, 35 cents. Book II, 
65 cents. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
& Cc 
An unusual combination in authorship, an eminently 

skillful public school teacher-principal, and an equally 

efficient educational philosophical expert, and 
each has respected the masterfulness of the other 
so that these books are admirable in_ their 
conception of .the needs of the pupils, in the 
working cut of the details negatively as well as posi- 
tively, and in the presentation of material for use by 
pupil and teacher. From the first lesson to the last 
there is a freshness, a vivacity, a vitality, and a life 
likeness such as one rarely sees in a school book. A 
child can but enjoy learning in this way, and will surely 
learn while he enjoys these lessons. We have never 
seen a more charming introductory lesson than the ini- 
tial lesson in “Fundamental Processes.” The full page 
illustration facing the first lesson of the first book, is 
an elegant engraving of a farm yard scene with horses, 
cows, sheep, hens, ducks, pigeons, wagon, barn, shed, 
men, girl and a boy. The first cight questions awaken 
keen interest by asking how many of each animal there 
are, which calls into play the children’s knowledge of 
number from two to nine, and the last one hundred pages 
in the second book, deal with Business Measurements, 

Business Problems, Equations in Business and Indus- 

trial Construction Exercises. From first to last com- 

mon sense, business sagacity, and scientific pedagogy 
are in evidence. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. By Professor Henry 
Benson of the University of Washington. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12 mo, Cloth. 

431 pp. Price, $1.90. . 

This work is for engineering students, and is at once 
‘oth able and practical,—able because it is practical. 
The author presupposes a knowledge of elementary 
physics and general chemistry on the part of the stu- 
«dent. Then he carries the student onward to a thorough 
acquaintance with such themes as “Industrial Water’— 
its uses in steam generation, etc.; “Solid, liquid and 
gaseous fuels”; “petroleum and lubricating oils’; “forms 
of iron and steel”; “industrial alloys’; “clay products, 
cements and lime”; “cellulose products’; “explosive 
materials,” etc., etc. Elaborate descriptions of all these 
subjects are found in the text, and numerous illustra- 
tions of machines used in the industrial arts are given, 
together with diagrams required for specification. and 
construction... It is a very able work, and covers a wide 
field of investigation and description, enough to thor- 
oughly qualify the student for his engineering work. 


FAMILY EXPENSE ACCOUNT, INCLUDING 
- PROBLEMS OF INVESTMENT AND EXPENDI- 
TURE. By Thirmuthis A. Bookman. Cloth (6x7%). 

Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is one of the most wholesome and scientific at- 
tempts yet made to teach the mathematics of money in 
the common schools, solving at the same time a series 
of problems such as arise in families living on an 
ordinary income. 

Neither Farm Arithmetics nor Industrial Arithmetics 
get quite as close to all the people all the time as does 
the “Family Expense Account,” and Mr. Bookman’s 


genius and mastery has worked out the subject in every 
detail. 


THE LIGHT BRINGERS. By Mary H. Wade, 
author of “The Wonder Workers.” Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00, 
net. ° 
Nowhere is there a more captivating series of 

biographies for boys and girls than these graphic 

presentations of the romantic experiences, patriotic 
and scientific achievements of Robert Edwin Peary, Clara 

Barton, the Wrights, Julia Ward Howe, Guglilmo 

Marconi and Roald Amudsen. 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING. ‘By Professor 
Robert H. Fletcher of Grinnell College, Iowa. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: The Tords Press. Cloth 258 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

A manual for college classes and other students, and a 
careful estimate of the two great English poets—Tenny- 
son and Browning. The volume has developed out of a 
syllabus which has been in use for several years in his 
class instruction. It is a discerning—not to say ex- 
haustive—study of these two eminent poets. Biographi- 
cal details have been carefully selected from authorita- 
tive sources, while the characteristics of the poems of 
each are ably sketched, leading to a fair understanding 
cf them by the student. The author invites “friendly 
criticism.” For the subject matter of his treatise we 


have nothing but praise. It is at once competent and 
commendable. 


REGULATION. By W. G. Barnard, Seattle, Wash- 
ington: Regulation Publishing Company. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 124 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 

Probably not since the publication of “Progress and 
Poverty”—thirty-five years ago—has there been a work 
that covers as completely as does this by Mr. Barnard 
the causes that have produced present economic condi- 
tions. The author discusses eight of the economic 
problems of our time:—The labor problem, unemploy- 
ment, the trusts, land monopoly, vast private fortunes, 
high cost of living, the money system, and the tariff 
And it is not a mere registration of wrongs and mis- 
takes that the writer gives us—of which we have had 
enough and more than enough—but he presents what 
he thinks is or will be a remedy for the things that 
demand rectification, and will aid to bring in an era of 
economic peace and prosperity. But the book must 
be read to get the author's conceptions and suggestions, 
and the reader will find himself amply rewarded. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Principles and Application. 
By Pearl L. Bailey, Superintendent of Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art, St. Paul. St. Paul: Webb 
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Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 350 pp, 

Price, $1.00. 

This text-book is arranged to meet’ the needs of 
schools having a two-year course in domestic science, 
The fundamental principles of the science are presented, 
together with their application, in a simple, natural 
sequence that is adapted to the majority of large 
schools. It is a practical text and will be found avail- 
able in a large percentage of cases where domestic 
science work is to be adopted. It does away with the 
keeping of elaborate notebooks on the part of pupils, 
saves for more important things the time used in dictat- 
ing notes and makes the work more permanent and 
uniform throughout. The suggestions to teachers are 
really helpful and suggestions for equipment are good. 


GREEK SCULPTURE AND MODERN ART. By Sir 
Charles Waldstein, Litt. D. New York: G. P. Put- 
S50. Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 78 pages. Price, 
These lectures by Waldstein, delivered to the students 

of the Royal Academy of London, are among the most 

soul stirring presentations of the message and mission 
of art in recent years. It is refreshing at this time when 
the artisan outshines the artist to read a noble deliver- 
ance by a master mind whose every paragraph breathes 
conservated faith in art and in the artist whose primary 
sense of beauty, whose natural and acquired sense of re- 
garding all things and expressing all his feelings in the 
light of harmony, makes him an artist. These pages of 
his message and the larger number of plate pages which 
follow are such an inspiration as all Americans with 

a spark of artistic papaeasion need to send a thrill of 

higher life into all thought and appreciation. It is a 

wonderful book in its artistic ennoblement. 


GERMAN SONGS. Compiled by Max Walter, Visit- 
ing Professor of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Carl A. Krause of Jamaica High School, 
New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
12mo. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The Germans are confessedly gifted in song. Their 
school singing is of a high grade, and is considered by 
Germans themselves, and also by visitors from abroad 
to have a decidedly educational value. In the migra- 
tions of Germans to other lands their songs are carried 
with them, and this results in the establishment of 
“Deutscher Vereins” wherever they settle. The com- 
pilers of this little work present to us some sixty of the 
best songs of the Fatherland, in the German language, 
and believe there is a place for them in our American 
life, in which so many German people participate as 
citizens. And not only are they designed for use by 
German-American children, but also for use by those 
who in our class-rooms are endeavoring to master the 
German tongue, and to become acauainted with Ger- 
man literature. And the compilers have the faith that 
no one can fully appreciate the German language and 
literature without an intimate acquaintance with German 
song. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“In Georgian Times.” Ry E. L. Elias Price. $1.25 —‘Old Mother 
West Wind.” By T. W. Burgess. Price. $1.60.—*‘Indian Scout Talks.” 
By C. A. Eastman, Price, s0c.—‘ Behind the Big Glass Window.” 
By Louise Robinson. Price. c.—‘Two in a kungalow ” By M. P. 
W.S8mith. Price, $1.20.—‘Fairmonnt Quartette.”’ By E. A. Baker. 
Price, $1.30.—“Prettv Polly Flinders.” Bw M*F. Blaisdell. “The 
Light Bringers " By M.H. Wade Price, $'.00.—*'The 
of Mr. Mocker.” By T. W. Burgess. Price, 0c.- “The Adventures 
of Jerry Wuskrat.” By T. W. Burgess. Price, 5vc. Boston: Little, 
Brown & 

“Conaternctive Text-Book of Practical Mathematics’—Vol_ III. 
Technical Geometry. By H. W. Marsh. Price, $1.25. New York: 
John Wiley & Co. 

“The Alaxander-Dewey Book.” By 
Georgia Alexander. Edited by Dewey. Price. 45c.—— “Student 

Auditing.’ Edited by Alfred Nixon. Price, $1.30. New York: 
Lonemans, Green & Co. : 

“Economics in the Secondary School."’ By Haynes. Price, 
60c. “Democracy’a High School.” By W. D. Lewis. Price. Sc. 
“A Course in Citizenship.” By Cabot. Andrews, Coe. Hilland Mc- 
Skinnon. Price. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Family Expense Account.” By T. A Brockman —' First Nations 
of Geography.” By J. H. Haaren. —‘‘Le Petit Vocabulaire" By A. 
A. Miras. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

“Farm Animals.” By T. F. Hunt and C. W. Burkett. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 

‘Altes und Neues.” Edited by Karl Seeligmann. Price, 35¢.— 
‘Elements of General Science.”” Ry ©. W. Crldwell and W. L. 
Eikenberry Price, $1.00.—'*A Stndy of Foods.” Ry R. 4. Wardall 
and E H. White. Price, 70c.—‘'Elements and Notation uf Music.” 
Price. 50c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“A Book of English Eeraye,"”” Selected and edited by C. T. Win- 
ehester. Price, 45c. New York: Henry Holt & Co. : 

“A History of England and Greater Britain.” Br A. L. Cross 
Price, $2.50—“Forage Plants and their Culture.” By ©. V. Piper 
Price, $1.75 Dramatic Readings for Schools.” By M. F. Lansing. 
Price, 50c,—“‘History of English Literature.” By A. 8. Mackensie. 
Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of e@ucatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. 4 

should be received not later than the 

fifteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


OCTOBER 


6-11: Society of American Indians, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Dr. Sherman Colidge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pres. 


§: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Greenfield. Mrs. 
C. A, Stearns, Wendell Depot, pres- 
ident; Miss Louise B. Foster, 
Greenfield, sec’y. 


6-17: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Johnsbury; Superin- 


tendent Margaret Ruiter elley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 
16: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 


Association. City Hall, Worcester. 
Superintendent John C, Gray, Chic- 
opee, sec’y. 


16-17: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Eau Claire. 
Supervising Principal D. A. Swartz, 
Mondovi, Wisconsin, pres. 


20-22: New York State Council of 
Superintendents. Troy. Superin- 
tendent A. R. Brubacher, Schenec- 
tady, pres.; Superintendent George 
Elmendorf, Herkimer, sec’y. 


21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Bismarck. C., R. Travis, 
Mayville, pres. W. E. Parsons, Bis- 
marck, sec’y. 


21-23: National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis. Under direction. of 
the National Housing Association, 
10 East 22d Street, New York City. 


21-24: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, assistant superintendent, 
Minneapolis, pres. 


23: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Hartford and New Haven. 


23-24: Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Merrill. Superintend- 
ent R. A. Brandt, Antigo, chairman 
executive committee, 


29-30: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Portland. H. A. Allan, Aug- 
usta, sec’y. 


29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. L, sec’y. 


30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 


Temple, Boston; Princ 


30: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers Association, Springfield. 
Walter E. Gushee, Ludlow, pres.; 


Miss Anna E. Po 


30: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teachers’ 


Association. Ford Hall, Boston. 


Superintendent J 
in pros e ohn C. Davis, Can 


NOVEMBER, 


5-7: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 


Sixtieth Annual Sessi De 

Moines. 

aec’y. O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
6" 


Essex County Teachers Associa- 
on, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Superintend 
Wenham, Willem, 


6-7: New England 
Association 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 
oston University, Boston. Pro- 
Walter allou Jacobs, 
rown Providence, 
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6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U, Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley-Plaza Hotel, 


Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
executive secretary. Dr. 


Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 

23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 


ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 


of English. Chicago. James F, 
Hosic, Chicago ormal College, 
sec’y. 

DECEMBER. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


WESTBROOK. Lewis H. 
Conant, who has been principal of 
the Gardiner High School for the 
last six years, has assumed his duties 
as principal of the high school here. 


BANGOR. A unique feature in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association in 
Portland, October 29-30, is the 
School Music Festival to be given 
at the Auditorium, City Hall, Thurs- 
day morning. The plans for this 
festival have been underway for 
some time, and during the last 
school year the supervisors of 
music in western Maine met in 
Portland for preliminary arrange- 
ments. Since that meeting the work 
in the public schools of the cities 
and towns represented by these 
supervisors has been planned with 
the idea of making the festival of 
October an exhibit of the work in 
public school music in the state. 

A chorus of over 200 voices has 
been selected from secondary 
schools by the committee of super- 
visors in charge of the program, 
Besides the chorus there will be an 
orchestra of over forty pieces se- 
lected from the school orchestras in 
the towns named before. 


The program to be _ presented 
while including selections from the 
classics is of a type which can be 
successfully undertaken by well 
drilled high school students. The 
orchestra will furnish an accompani- 


ment for all of the choruses. Vocal 
and instrumental solos are to be 
given from students from _ several 


different places. 

So far as it is known no other 
state educational association has 
attempted to present a feature meet- 
ing of this type. Much interest has 
been shown in this meeting by edu- 
cators outside of the state. 


The musical attractions at this 
convention are unusually great as 
the orchestras of the Portland and 
Deering High Schools, each of which 
is made up of about twenty-five 
pieces are to furnish music at differ- 
ent times and the municipal organ 
is also to be used at the Elementary 
School Group meeting of Thursday 
afternoon and the general session on 
Friday evening. 
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Waco Pen Attachment 


“makes every a fountain pen.’’ Saves hours 
in the Home, and Office. Makes 
while c in int. e dip o writes 
1,500 wale of 50 Fits on (3 
sizes.) Sample, postpaid. 10c; $1.00 a 
doz. Satisfaction ranteed. Order direct or 
of your stationer. ealers or Age n's wanted. 


WATANABE MFG, & NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. M 621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON, At the convention of 
delegates of the State Teachers’ 
Retirement Association, Boston, 
September 26, three members were 
elected to the board of management 
which will have control of the asso- 
ciation’s affairs. Each county was 
represented by one delegate. The 
board of management is to be made 


tp of seven members, the insurance 
commissioner, the bank commis- 
sioner, the commissioner of educa- 


tion, the three members who are to 
represent the association, and one 
member to be chosen by the other 
six. At the convention yesterday, 
Walter V. McDuffee of the Spring- 
field Central High School was 
elected to serve for three years, Miss 
Maria C. Cole of Chelsea for two 
years and Harry Smalley of Fall 
River for one year. Nomination is 
equivalent to election, although pro- 
vision is made for placing other 
names on the ballot on petition. A 
mail ballot will be taken this 
month. 

Pensions or annuities for teachers 
through this association went into 
effect on July 1. Those teachers 
whose service began before that 
date may join the association if 
they choose. All beginning subse- 
quent to that date are required to 
join. Provision is made for the de- 
duction by city or town of a certain 
sum from the teacher's salary, 
usually five per cent., but with an an- 
nual minimum of $35 and a maximum 
of $100. Upon the retirement limit 
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ESTABLISH!D 1869 


SPRINGFIFID, 


of service being reached the teacher 
receives an annuity commensurate 
with the amount paid in, to which 
the state adds a like amount. 
Teachers retiring before the limit is 
reached receive what they have paid 
in, plus compound interest. The 
membership of the association is 
growing rapidly and there are now 
enrolled about 4,000 teachers out 
of some 15,000 in the state. 

MILFORD. Upon resigna- 
tion of Dr. George H. Derry as high 
school principal. Christopher H. 
Fitzgerald, for the last two years 
submaster, was elected to succeed 
him. Mr. Fitzgerald’s salary will be 
$1,600. 

NEW BEDFORD. The first 
event of a well planned season’s en- 
tertainment program of the New 
Bedford Teachers’ Association was 
held here September 24. These en- 
tertainments are much appreciated 
by New Bedford citizens. 

SPRINGFIELD. Springfield 
will probably be one of the five cities 
in the state selected for a vocational 
teachers training class. Principal E. 
E. McNary will in that case be in 
charge of the work. 

WORCESTER. Two fine memo- 
rial gates were presented to the 
Worcester State Normal School at 
the fortieth anniversary celebration 
cf the school last month as the gift 
of the graduates of the school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. President Howard 
Edwards of the Rhode Island State 
College reports a successful opening 
of the college year. One hundred 
and three were admitted to the 
Freshman class, an increase of thirty 
per cent. over last year, and ten to 
the agricultural short course work. 
The total enrollment, September 21 
was 262. 

Much difficulty has been experi- 
enced in lodging the students, the 
housing resources both of the col- 
lege dormitories and of the village 
residents willing to take students 
haying been strained to the utmost. 

The Extension Department of the 
Rhode Island State College has been 
greatly strengthened and the depart- 
ment is@ow placed in a position to 
sefve the state in a way similar to 


what is being done in most of the 


Sanitary Book Covers 
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( Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material) 


FROM A 
PEDAGOGIC STANDPOINT 


““ Man Is What His Habits Make Him” 


Train children to Habits of Economy and Cleanliness by supplying 
H aiden Covers for Outside Protection and Holden Binders and Trans. 
parent Paper for Inside Repairs of Free Books. 

Centre the child’s attenticn cn tke care cf his book by ‘Frequent 
Examinations and Liberal Fines. Cleaner books znd cleaner finger, 


will be the result. Samples free. 


other states of the Union. The de- 
partment has been entirely reorgan- 
ized and three additional workers 
have already been secured. The per- 
sonnel of the department is as fol- 
lows: Director, A. Edward Stone; 
superintendent Junior Extension 
Work, including Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs and School Gardens, Ernest 
K. Thomas; instructor in Farm 
Management and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, David Elder; instructor 
in Home Economics, Miss Jennie E. 
Koehler; demonstrator in Agron- 
omy, Myron A. Hawkins. 


CONNECTICUT. 


EAST HARTFORD. East Hart- 
ford is to have a fine new three and 
half stories school building which 
will cost approximately $30,000. 
Superintendent John W. Kratzer’s 
annual report, just out, shows splen- 
did progress in the organization of 
the school work here. 

MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan 
opened its doors to the largest fresh- 
man class in its history last month. 
This is the eighty-fourth year in 
Wesleyan’s history. 

NEW LONDON. Ground has 
been broken for the buildings of 
the new Connecticut College for 
Women, which, it is announced, will 
be “the most progressive school of 
learning in the country dedicated to 
the women of the world.” 

The first movement for the es- 
tablishment of the college was made 
in 1910 by members of the college 
club of Hartford, and within a_ few 
months offers of money and building 
sites began coming from various 
parts cf the state. But it was New 
London and Morton F. Plant that 
made the establishment of the insti- 
tution possible on a scale commen- 
surate with the big idea it represents, 
and swung the pendulum of selection 
to New London. Mr. Plant’s con- 
tributions alone made those of all 
the other towns combined insignifi- 
cant in comparison. gave 
$1,000,000 toward the general main- 
tenance fund and gave an additional 
$100,000 for the erection of the Plant 
and Blackstone dormitories. There- 
upon the city council of New Lon- 
don voted $50,000, while 5,000 citi- 
zens participated in subscribing an- 
other fund of $136,000. Land- was 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASS ACHUSETTS 


provided through the contributions 
of generous friends, and the col- 
lege now owns 320 acres on the 
heights overlocking the Thames 
River at New London. 

Through it women are to be given 
educations that will carry them be- 
yond the confines of teaching as a 
profession after college graduation. 
It is to be a college that will fit 
women for every art, science and 
profession that, under their emanci- 
pation, is now open for them. 

At his Yonkers (N. Y.) home, 
Professor Frederick Sykes, presi- 
dent of the college, talks with en- 
thusiasm of the plans for the institu- 
tions and: emphasizes the fact of the 
harmony that is to be brought about 
between the desires for classical calm 
and the newer vocational needs. 
Professor Sykes is a graduate of 
Toronto University, and has taken 
degrees at Johns Hopkins and Ox- 
ford. 

Professor Sykes says that the new 
college is to teach women tc: see life 
as it is; to take them away from 
dilettante viewpoints and outlooks 
hampered by traditions and worn- 
out conventions. In its reiations to 
marriage he comes boldly forth in 
favor of the collegebred girl, and 
quotes statistics to prove that she is 
not unfitted by it for matrimony. 
“The life that breeds the college 
boy must breed the college girl to 
mate with him,” he says, “else there 
can be no mental harmony, and with- 
out that there is no true mating.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Mayor 
Mitchel in a speech last month be- 
fore the Dress and Manufacturer 
Association intimated that he had 
hopes that Superintendent William 
Wirt of Gary, Indiana, and Dean 
Hermann Schneider of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, who have been 
making a survey of the school  sys- 
tem would be drawn into the ser- 
vice of the Department of Educa- 
tion of this city. He said:— 

“T hope— I cannot say that I 
know it yet—but I hope that we can 
draw here in some capacity, advisory 
or otherwise, these two men who 
have done so much in their own 
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Manual Training 
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THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
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Founded in 1888 by 


INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, 


“We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in the 
qualifications of our own graduates. We have personal and positive know- 
ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 
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Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 


M usic 
Drawing 


cities to develop industrial educa- 
tion, to help us in solving our own 
problem and in devising this new 
lan.” 

P'The Mayor also informed his 
hearers that these men were in this 
city making a survey of the condi- 
tions of industrial training, and that 
they would report a plan _ for 
broadening the industrial opportuni- 
ties of the children. Their tentative 
suggestions are in_ hand, said the 
Mayor, and he is looking forward to 
budget making this fall to see in- 
corporated in the school budget es- 
timates for next year for the insti- 
tution of a new plan of industrial ed- 
ucaticon in New York. 

In his address Mr. 
said:— 

“We have already established vo- 
cational and industrial training in 
this city, but it is not broad enough; 
it is not comprehensive enough; 
there has not been laid down a plan 
Or program which permits all the 
children of this community to take 
advantage of the industrial and voca- 
tional training that the city provides 
in small measure, and we feel that 
the school system of New York and 
the government of New York will 
not be doing justice to the community 
or discharging their duty until we 
have formulated a broad 
enough to permit all of the boys and 
girls ci New York who want to 
equip themselves with the training, 
technical and cultural, to permit 
them to advance themselves in in- 
dustry, to get that training in the 
public school system of the city.” 


_ The Board of Education will ask 
in the 1915 budget for funds to in- 
stall moving picture booths in a 
number of schools to be selected 
at a later date. Ten schools in 
Manhattan and a similar number in 
Brooklyn will be fitted up, and five 
in The Bronx, three in Queens and 
one in Richmond. In addition a few 
rooms in each new building to be 
erected in the future will be equipped 
or such purpose. 


Superintendent C. B. J. Snyder of 
the Bureau of Buildings has formu- 
lated a plan for providing public 
schools with swimming pools as a 
Moderate expense. He figures that 
t would be between $10,000 and 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presidsat. 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature,and 
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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$13,000 and has devised a plan by 
which pools could be installed in the 
new type of schools like new P. S. 
93, Queens. The Committee on 
Buildings has presented to the 
Board of Education plans for this 
new school, together with a report 
as to the feasibility of embodying 
certain new features, which was the 
outcome of a communication ad- 
dressed to the board by President 
Churchill, requesting that the Board 
of Superintendents, in conjunction 
with the Committee on Buildings 
and the Superintendent of School 
Buildings, consider a plan of school 
building with playground areas so 
constructed, protected and equipped 
as to make the same practicable for 
a wider use of the school building in 
case congestion occurs. 


Speaking of the introduction of the 
Gary idea in New York the “Times” 
says editorially :— 

“An idea whereby two indepen- 
dent schools may be conducted in the 
same building under a scheme of 
study, vocational work, and play was 
interjected into this city’s educa- 
tional system during the height of 
excitement over the war. The idea, 
which was that of Superintendent 
William Wirt of the Gary schools in 
Indiana, is this week asserting itself 
in five buildings of Greater New 
York, representing different types of 
facilities, and it will soon be extended 
to two others. Mr. Wirt’s report is 
a model cf constructive valu- 
able suggestion that should ultim- 
ately affect favorably the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of school 
children. 


“In the buildings designated for 
the experiment, which has _ already 
passed a successful test in Gary, the 
schoolrooms are not overcrowded 
during the first part of the day and 
the playgrounds and libraries over- 
whelmed in the afternoon. Instead, 
an alternating program for two du- 
plicate schools, occupying in turn 
the same classrooms, auditoriums, 
shops, library, and playground, per- 
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Music in Public Schools 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
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man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


+ dew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
vashington, D. C., 1847 U Street 


2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Iil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. _ Berkeley, Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bide 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


Gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON . 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacen Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
Founded 1897 
101 TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, GAGS. WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different?” ‘Yes, the only agency whise advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 


mits the use of each during four 
hours every day when it formerly lay 
idle. 
“The facilities are bettered for 
every hour. The best and most ex- 
perienced teachers of one school 
may have as assistants..the inex- 
perienced teachers of the other, and 
the principals may profitably divide 
their work. The pupils have a choice 
of half'a day for study and half a day 
for vocational work. | The plan 
utilizes the school carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, electricians, cab- 


inet makers, sheet-metal. workers, 
machinists, blacksmiths, foundry 
men, patternmakers, printers, en- 
gineers, potters, nurses, dentists, 
physicians, landscape gardeners, 
architects, lunchroom _ managers, 
designers, dressmakers,  milliners, 


and so on, requisitioned to take the 
places of parents and el#er brothers 
of the old-time homes. in pro- 
viding work that trains the eye and 
hand. The best part of the whole 
plan, which is here merely outlined, 
is that it furnishes to the pupil a com- 
plete life eight_ hours a day of work, 
study, and play at small, if any, extra 
cost to the taxpayers.” 


NEW JERSEY. 

HOBOKEN. Miss Elizabeth A. 
Allen, principal of School Number 
Four. president of the New Jersey 
Teachers’. Association, -and Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees of the 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
was caught in the war net of Europe, 
and her full page account of experi- 
ences in “The New Inquirer.” is of 
unusual interest beth because of the 
story itself and because she is one 
of the best known women in the 
state. 


VIRGINIA. 
Virginia has a most effective law 
by which the State Board of Educa- 
tion elects every county, superinten- 


dent and every city superintendent” 


in the state. Even Richmond, the 
superintendency of which, is the 
most vital city office, has no direct 
voice in the selection of its super- 
intendent. This law which would 
seem impossible from the standpoint 
of local rights is one of the most 
popular laws even in Richmond, in 
the state. It absolutely makes im- 


possible: all local school scraps and 
local school politics which have 
cursed so many other cities and 
counties in the country. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Ten Chinese girls, 
the first to be sent to the United 
States on the American Indemnity 
Fund, passed through Chicago on 
their way to different schools and 
colleges where they will spend five 
years in study. They will spend a 
year in preparatory schools and 
the next four years in colleges be- 
fore returning to China. On their 
return they may teach in the govern- 
ment schools although this is not 
compulsory. 

When the United States, in 1908, 
remitted $14,000,000 of the indemnity 
due from China for damages incident 
to the Boxer troubles, the Chinese 
government formed the American 
indemnity fund, and it is their cus- 
tom each year to send one hundred 
students here for American training. 
This is the first time young women 
have shared in the competition. 

They all speak and write English 
well. In China they have had a 
thorough grounding in mathematics, 
science and some modern languages. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. Professors of the 
Ohio State University receive 
poorer pay for their services than 
those of any other educational insti- 
tution of like standing in the coun- 
try. according to statistics being col- 
lected and which will be presented to 
the general assembly next year in an 
attempt to secure a larger appropri- 
ation for the university. The figures 
will show that the faculty of that in- 


-Stitution has lost several capable men 


during the past year because of its 
inability to pay them more money. 
The salaries of some instructors is 
as low as $750, it is asserted, while 
few receive more than $2,500. 


FINDLAY. Superintendent J. F. 
Smith has been re-elected for a 
three-year term at $2,500. 


MARIETTA. G. G.  Gramlich, 


BOSTON 
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instructor in history and gévern- 
ment, has interested the boys of the 
high school in a valuable school or-" 
anization called “The Senate.” 

tactice in debating and legisla- 
tive procedure occupies a large part 
of the time given over to Senate 
meetings by the junior and senior 
classes and Only such boys as have 
good standing are allowed to join, 
Members of the Senate have a dis- 
tinction they enjoy among the stu- 
dent body. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. disbursements 
of the continuation schools in the 
twenty-seven cities of the state 
which last year maintained continua- 
tion schools, total $290,744. The en- 
rollment in these schools was 26,954, 
being an average of one for every 
thirty of the population of the cities 
maintaining them. The highest en- 
rollment per capita was in West Al- 
lis, where it was one to every fifteen. 
The cities which conducted contin- 
uation schools last year are: Apple- 
ton, Beaver Dam, Beloit, Chippewa 
Falls, Cudahy, Eau Claire, Fond du 
Lac, Grand Rapids, Green Bay, 
Janesville, Kenosha, La Crosse, Mad- 
ison, Manitowoc, Marinette, Marsh- 
field, Menasha, Menomonie, Mil- 
waukee, Neenah; Oshkosh, Racine, 
Sheboygan, South’ Milwaukee, 
Superior, Two Rivers, Wausau, West 


Allis, 
MERRILL. The Central Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association has 


booked a number of speakers of 
national reputation educationally for 
its annual meeting here October 23 
and 24. John E. Gunckel, president 
of the Toledo, Ohio, Newsboys’ Asso- 


ciation, and Mrs. William S. Hef- 
feran, president of the Colonel 
Francis Wayland Parker Club, 


Chicago, will be on the program. 
Wisconsin educators on the program 
include President -Sims of the 
Stevens Point Normal School, Pro- 
fessor Peter W. Dykema of the Uni- 
versity, Principal Harry L. Miller of 
the Wisconsin High School, Superin- 
tendent George W. Davies of Sauk 
County, State High School Inspec- 
tor H. L. Terry and Superintendent 
Silas B. Tobey of Wausau. 


MINNESOTA. 


In the University cof Minnesota 
last year, 476 of the men_ students 
and 119 of the women students were 
engaged in remnuerative work, the 
average earnings being $161.16 and 
$99.14, for the men and women re- 
spectively. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. On account of 
crawded conditions here Superinten- 
dent W. M. Slaton has been obliged 
to resort to a double session plan. 
Teachers have one class from 8 to 
12, and another from 12.30 to 4. 
The plan is_ unsatisfactory from 
several standpoints, but it seemed 
better for a temporary program 
than allowing teachers to try to 
handle. classes’ of sixty or more 
pupils at one session, 
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~ BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


The vaudeville bills that are being 
presented at B. Keith’s Theatre 
this season are nearly all of them 
new to Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non Castle, the peers of all modern 
dancers, come to F. Keith’s 
Theatre shortly. The exact date of 
their appearance has nct yet been an- 
nounced, but it is expected it will be 
within the next month. For the 
week of October 5, a line of novelties 
has been booked. Chris Richards, 
the English comedian, will return 
with his funny hat. Mr. Hymack, 
the chamelon entertainer, will return 
to Boston from abroad after an ab- 
sence of six years. He is present- 
ing an entirely new act this season. 
Willing, Levering and Company have 
a@ unique comedy novelty called “A 
Day at the County Fair.” Collins 
and Hart return after a long absence 
abroad, and other features will in- 
clude Cataleno and Denny, the song 
writers; Marie Door, a wonderfully 
clever and versatile character artiste, 
and many other attractions yet un- 
announced. 


> 


THE MAGAZINES 


Our Representatives 
Represent?” is the perplexing ques- 
tion with which the October Atlantic 
opens. Mr. Francis E. Leupp, the 
author, shows to what extent repre- 
sentative government in the United 
States has been supplanted by a 
“democracy with a few superficial 
insignia of representative govern- 
ment,” and how the picturesque 
statesmen of a generation or two 
ago have given place to men who are 
agents of their constituents rather 
than servants of the nation. The 
second article in the number bears 
directly on the European. situation. 
In “The Reasons Behind the War,” 
Roland G. Usher argues that Aus- 
tria’s move against Servia was made 
with full realization of its possible 
tremendous consequences. and that 
it was perfectly timed. In view of 
the recent fulfillment of Professor 
Usher’s prophecies in “Pan-German- 
ism,” this article is likely to carry 
conviction. Certainly it makes an 
mteresting contrast to another 
Paper in the same issue, Kuno 
Francke’s “The Kaiser and His 
People,” which represents the war 
as the penalty which Germany has 
had to pay for her physical, moral 
and intellectual greatness. “Italy's 
Position,”» by George B, McClellan, 
explains fhe necessity and the wis- 
dom of Italian neutrality. In “Our 
Lady Poverty” Agnes  Repplier 
Maintains with wit and wisdom that 
the poor are not half so miserable 
as the radical orators make them out 
t be. Cornclia A. P. Comer 
Gescribes “The Revelation of the 
Middle Years,” while O. W. Firkins 
defends the great conventional mass 
Of men, “The Friendless Majority.” 
current to the At- 

©s series of religious papers is 
Dr. Washington Gladden’s 
Faire in Religion.” | Noteworthy as 
Well as genial and thoughtful essays 
ere contributed by S. M. Crothers 
@nd Simeon Strunsky. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 4 


MAL school positions are always desirable and we are fortunate in filling a number of 
them each year. Dr. Deroat, Principal of the Cortland Normal telephoned us 
September 15 that he needed a general assistant in the training schoo! and asked us to send 
him the records of one or two available teachers whom we could strongly recommend. We 
selected from our records two teachers SCHOOL phone tosee if they wished to be con- 
and called them by long distance tele- sidered. We then sent their records 
special delivery to Cortland. Dr. DeGroat telegraphed one of them, a Syracuse University 
1914 graduate with seven years’ previous a in grade work to a 0 T 

ply in person. She did so and was appointed. A good way to fn P SI IONS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHIGAGO. KLINOIS 


New York 
Recommend®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. Wi. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to coueres, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors ‘ 
, forevery ntof instruction; recommends g00d Schools to pare: 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Union Square, Now York, Ext. 1888 


men aod women on 


or ad 


Phone, No advance 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s ys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne 


Trust Buildwing, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY Belting, 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A agency for sn 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. . Serv 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Managen, 
81 Chapel! St. Aibany N. Y. 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON) 
Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricu)tural Branches; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed’by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as Business’’is of interest to all 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, lass. 


ALVIN PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. 


AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7O Fifth Avenue | 


Schools, and Families, - 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegrapb or © 
ee. 


ces free toschoo! officials, | 
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Victor XXV 


$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


Victor in Junior Chautauqua, Bucknell College Campus, Lewisburg, Pa 


Did you attend Chautauquas 


this summer? 


If so you probably found the Victor giving the children 
the time of their lives in folk dancing, under the instruction 
of the Junior Director, for our records were used in more 
than 500 Junior Chautauquas. 

Have you heard the new Patriotic canara listed in the 
September supplement? The historic treatment of “Dixie” 
and “Yankee Doodle” will certainly prove strongly edu- 
cational as well as enjoyable. 

The four songs studied by the Committee of the Music 
Section of the N. E. A. in an effort to 
arrive at some standardization, are 
given in the version adopted by the 
N. E. A. for use in schools. Write for 
information. 

Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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